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THE BRITISH PRESS. 
BY JOHN W. POSTGATE. 
no 


American the British 


© an 
means Its 


heavy, the make-up is clumsy and inartistic, the news 


newspaper is by 


attractive. columns are wide and 
department lacks variety, and the editorial page is often 
somber and dull. With the exception of the political 
and sporting, there is an absence of snap and vigor in 
all its departments. At times there is an agreeable dash 
of spice in the sporting columns, and during hot cam- 
paigns the political writers frequently indulge in pungent 
satire and biting invective. But, as a general rule, the 
British newspaper is insufferably dull and stupid —that 
is, to Americans abroad. We must give the English 


If 


makes a tiresome journal he is undoubtedly giving his 


editor credit for knowing what he is about. he 


readers what they require. John Bull is not an imagin- 
ative man; he has a greedy appetite for facts, especially 
such facts as tend to promote material results, and his 
newspaper must cater to his temperament in this regard. 
He wants no fanciful writing ; he likes a certain degree 
of style in the editorial page ; but reports of meetings, 
records of criminal affairs, reviews of trade and com- 
merce must be presented to him in the dryest, most 
matter-of-fact manner. Any attempt at embellishment 
by the reporter would arouse his ire and spoil his mental 
digestion for a month. 

The vast ramifications of British interests play no 
small part in the management of an English newspaper. 
The editor must be thoroughly conversant with foreign 
affairs. He must be continually on the lookout for 
political changes on the European continent ; he has to 
keep a watchful eye on the tactics of eastern potentates 
and run abreast of colonization movements in all parts 
of the world. His readers are deeply interested in the 
internal economy of every state and nation. British 
capital is invested everywhere, and is continually seek- 
ing new fields of employment ; consequently, the editor 
has to keep his finger on the commercial and political 
pulse of the globe, and print such information as will 
benefit as well as interest his patrons. 
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this fact that so much space is given to foreign corre- 
spondence, which is often stupid reading for Americans, 
but British 


speculator. 


is relished keenly by the investor and 

The Englishman has his own ideas of what consti- 
tutes news. Everything must ‘‘happen” to be of interest 
to him. Anticipation, the life of American newspapers, 


is almost an unknown quantity in British journalism. 


‘*Beat” and ‘‘scoop” are unintelligible terms to the 
editor, who will leave out the details of a great fire 
or the particulars of a thrilling shipwreck in order 
to find room for a full report of a speech on the Irish 
London local news is almost com- 


land question. In 


pletely ignored by the great dailies. During the session 
of parliament reports of debates have precedence of all 
Times frequently publishes three and 


other news. The 


four pages of the proceedings of the two houses, and 
the affairs of the great metropolis (whose population 
almost equals that of Canada) are condensed into a few 
paragraphs about accidents, fires and police court topics. 
It is this indifference to purely local news which disgusts 
the American reader of the British press. Local news 
is the very life blood of American journals. The many 
shifting scenes of life furnish a feast for all classes of 
readers; but in London, where sensations develop daily, 
where the ebb and flow of humanity reveals the most 
startling contrasts, the newspapers close their columns 
to affairs of pressing interest in order to discuss dull 
matters of international concern. As stated above, this 
is a feature demanded by John Bull the trader and 
speculator, but I am afraid it possesses no attraction for 
the ordinary reader, who is as curious as to the passing 
events in his neighborhood as is his counterpart on this 
side of the water. The London edition of the New 
York Herald started with the intention of remedying 
But Mr. Ben- 


He did not grasp the situation 


this great defect in British journalism. 
nett’s experiment failed. 
thoroughly, and he could not overcome the prejudice 
against American journalists which seems to pervade all 
classes of British society. He dropped occasionally into 
English ways and habits; it was difficult to determine 
at times whether his paper was English or American. 
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The British public look askance at enterprises of so 
dubious a character; they refused to subscribe, and 
Mr. Bennett, after dropping half a million dollars, sus- 
pended publication in disgust. 

Editing in England is by no means the fine art it has 
become in the United States. Very little attention is 
paid to details. The managing editor contents himself 
with giving out topics for leaders and sending instruc- 
tions to his foreign correspondents. Everything else is 
left to one or two sub-editors, who, as a rule, have little 
conception of what constitutes real ‘‘news,” and are 
largely responsible for the uninteresting style of British 
is unknown to the pro- 


journals. ‘The ‘*copy reader” 


fession in England. On important papers like the 


London Standard and the Manchester Guardian, the 
sub-editors merely glance over manuscript with a view 
to its general suitability. Corrections are rarely made, 
and ordinary errors of grammar and punctuation are 
left to the watchful eyes of the compositor and proof- 
reader. Indeed, these gentlemen are practically the 
editors of the great dailies. ‘The leader writers and 
sub-editors may be men of great literary ability, but 
they have no taste for the technicalities of their profes- 
sion. ‘The foreman printer is responsible for the make- 
up, and ought properly to be called the night editor ; 
the compositor is held accountable for obvious ‘ outs” 
and grammatical slips in copy, and the proofreader 
exercises a careful supervision over all. As a result of 
this system, the English compositor acquires considera- 
ble editorial training. He weighs and criticises his 
‘‘takes,” and frequently makes suggestions to the fore- 
man printer with a view to improving the phraseology ; 
he becomes conversant with all subjects of public 
importance, and is often more capable of guiding the 
destinies of a great newspaper than the university man at 
its head. 

The English compositor is ‘ intelligent ’’ in the legit- 
imate sense of the word. He untangles the worst kind 
of copy’; he straightens out contortions of orthography 
and grammar, and he sets up tables from running matter 
without grumbling about the incompetency of the sub- 
editors. I remember several instances where articles 
which could not be deciphered in the rooms below, 
were sent to the composing room and put in type so 
as to enable the editors to judge of their quality. Some 
years ago I took Mr. George Baker, of the state’s attor- 
Mr. 


3aker did not know the company he was in, and was 


ney’s office, to a printers’ club house in London. 


deeply interested in the discussion of a public topic. 
‘‘Who are those gentlemen?” he asked, on leaving. 
‘¢They are compositors on the London dailies,” I 
he exclaimed; ‘why, I 


replied. ‘** Compositors !” 


thought they were members of parliament.” ‘This com- 
pliment will be more highly appreciated when I state 
that Mr. Baker formerly held a prominent position on 
the Chicago press. 

The English reporter, owing to the depressing influ- 
ence of his environment, speedily degenerates into a 
He must be a shorthand writer, as 


mere machine. 
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longhand work of every kind is frowned upon by the 
managers of the great journals. He is compelled to 
use stereotyped phrases in his work, which add to the 
insufferable dullness of the newspapers. Anything like 
description in the report of a political gathering is 
strictly tabooed. The meeting opens in a prescribed 
way, the speakers are introduced in time-honored fash- 
ion, and ‘‘the meeting then terminated” invariably 
winds up the account. ‘The ‘‘special commissioner,” 
whose work corresponds to that of our reporters, is 
allowed more latitude. He can occasionally indulge 
his fancy, and get out of the beaten track of monot- 
ony. Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
belonged to this class, but few special commissioners 
are fortunate enough to make a reputation outside the 
newspaper offices. English journalism is anonymous in 
the highest degree. Scarce a dozen newspaper men are 
known beyond the purlieus of Fleet street. I question 


whether a score of persons outside the profession know 


the name of the editor of the London Z7mes. ‘This 
may or may not be a good system. One of its results, 
however, is to maintain respect for the press. ‘The 


mysterious ‘*we” is more potent when the identity of 
the writer is unknown, and what the English journalist 
loses in personal reputation, the newspaper he serves 
gains in influence and power. 

Press work in England is, on the whole, better com- 
Man- 


aging editors are paid from $5,000 to $15,000 a year ; 


pensated than similar work in the United States. 


editorial writers run from $5,000 to $10,000, while 
special commissioners receive from $2,500 to $10,000. 
Forbes was paid the latter sum by the London Daz/y 
News, which also made him a present of $10,000 after 
his magnificent work during the Russo-Turkish war. 
Ordinary reporters earn from $10 to $50 per week, 
according to ability and experience. 
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BORES. 


NOT A LIVE-STOCK TREATISE. 


BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

II.I. off the bore! ‘That fellow who thinks he owns 
kK the office because he brings in an occasional job. 
He appropriates desk room, helps himself to stationery, 
borrows stamps, loafs about the composing room both- 
ering the busy workmen ; he sits on one chair and puts 
his feet on another while weary customers stand; he 
leans over the counter and lends attentive ear to the bar- 
gaining of printer and customer, then makes funny (?) 
remarks before the customer gets out of hearing ; while 
his book is in hand, he interferes with the routine of the 
whole office by his cranky ignorance and imagined knowl- 
edge of the business. He insists on ‘‘ long pica” body 
type, with ‘small beveer”’ headings ; he kicks because 
time is charged for making changes ; he objects to giving 
sheets time enough to dry before printing the second 
side ; he makes life a dreary waste to everybody in the 
place while his work is in, displacing much more profit- 


able business. He finally insists on deductions from the 
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bill on account of all sorts of trivial things; and adds 
the finishing touch to the whole by assuming a most 
offensively patronizing air, as if his patronage alone stood 
between the printer and failure. 

Kill off the bore! ‘That customer who ‘‘used to work 
at the business myself, you know.”’ He wastes the com- 
positor’s time by taking his stick and setting a few letters 
wrong side up, to show he has not forgotten how to 
manipulate the types ; he presumes to criticise the work 
of the office and point out its defects, the alleged defects 
usually being the printer’s special pride in ‘‘ new wrin- 
kles.”’ 
of his job, when, in fact, he has no knowledge of what 


He kicks on composition, presswork and binding 


he is talking about. 
Kill off 
opportunity to tell a smutty story, and expects one to 


the bore! ‘That fellow who takes every 
listen politely to his nasty filth, and laugh when he does. 
Ife mistakes smut for wit, and protrudes his vile tongue on 
all within hearing, twisting the most innocent remarks 
of others into the semblance of smutty meaning. 

Kill off the bore! ‘That pressman or foreman who 
accepts a ‘‘rake off” from ink agents or machinery 
salesmen. He knows it comes out of his employer every 
time in some shape, and is a bore to both agent and 
employer. How much better and more honorable the 
sneak thief is than he, remains for the reader to decide. 
The sneak thief at least lacks the nerve to accept a 
man’s money in one hand and steal from him with the 
other. 

Kill off the bore! That loafing, shiftless workman, 
too lazy to hold a situation long himself, who spends his 
spare time visiting his more diligent friends and_ both- 
ering them with his ceaseless gabble. At the same time, 
kill off the chap whose tongue is hung in the middle, so 
that his everlasting chatter never lets up. Let’s ‘‘ have 
a little peace, even if we have to fight for it.” 

Kill off the bore! 
the printer into giving him special rates, then underbids 
He 


always hangs for special prices, and by a systematic 


That middleman who bamboozles 
the printer on the orders of his best customers. 


course of artistic lying makes more money out of a job 
than the printer who does it. The middleman is only 
a sap-sucker, a parasite, a cockroach, a leech on the 
business anyhow, who can largely be suppressed by a 
little vigorous effort on the part of the printer. Let the 
middleman pay a fair price, then if he can get customers 
to pay him a figure to leave him a profit, no one can 
object, since no one but the customer suffers, and he 
deserves to suffer for his foolishness in giving orders to 
parties who farm out the work. 

Kill off the bore! ‘That woman who asks to have 
show printing done for nothing because ‘‘it is for our 
church, you know,” then has the colossal nerve to urge 
the printer to buy tickets for cash. Also, the theater 
manager who jews down the price of printing all through 
the season, then expects a free lot for his benefit per- 
formance in the spring. 

Kill off 
club who, because he turned over a few jobs during the 


the bore! ‘That secretary of a political 
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campaign, expects to have his own printing done for 
nothing the balance of his life. 

There are many other bores who ought to meet the 
same fate, but with these mentioned out of the way for 
ever a gloriously roseate dawn of brighter days would 
the printer’s vexed and wearied soul, and 


steal upon 


there would be some fun in doing business even if all 


his profits did have to go into new type and material. 


Written for 


THE HINDOO PRINTER—AN EXTRAORDINARY DIS- 
CIPLE OF THE ART PRESERVATIVE. 


BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON 


HII. Johann Faust, Gutenberg and Caxton may 
by some bare possibility have dreamed of the 


marvelous growth and improvement of the art preserv- 
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ative as we see it at the present day, it is safe to say 
that not even in their wildest flights of imagination did 
they ever outline such an extraordinary being as a 
Hindoo printer. When printing was first invented and 
books were produced from the coarse wooden blocks, 
the superstitious multitude suspected that Faust and 
(G;utenberg were in league with the evil one, a relic of 
which superstition survives to us in the name which is 
generally applied to the boy in the printing office who 
has to do the arduous work of the ‘‘devil.’”’ Had these 
celebrated fathers of the art happened to hire a stray 
Hindoo as their assistant, the populace would have had 
no doubt whatever that they were hand in glove with 
Sathanos, and that bronzed Oriental would have run a 
pretty fair chance of being burned at the public market 
place for practicing wicked and unlawful arts. 

Imagine a slightly-built, dark-skinned gentleman 
standing up at the case wearing nothing on earth but a 
little silk cap, turned up slippers, and a dhotee, little 
better than a breech-clout, around his middle, and you 
have a fair idea of the outward appearance of a Hindoo 
The 


sweat streams in rills down the channels of his back, 


printer at work, or what he pleases to call work. 


globes of perspiration stand a moment on his forehead 
and then break and tumble over his nose and thence into 
of 


working in one room under such conditions, and you 


the space box. ‘Take a hundred these Hindoos 
may possibly realize what kind of an ancient and fish- 
like smell would overwhelm your nostrils if you happened 
to enter that composing room. Cologne, before the 
invention of the scented water which bears its name, 
had —so Coleridge affirms— over seventy distinct and 
well-defined stenches, but I am certain that not one of 
them resembled the unique, the indescribable, odor 
which floats around like a cloud in a printing office 
occupied by Hindoos when the thermometer is indicat- 
ing anything between ninety and a hundred degrees in 
the shade. Bad as that stench is, however, it is nothing 
to what it becomes when the time for the noonday meal 
arrives. ‘The of 
fifty different kinds of curry mingle with 


original stench and give it a sort of flavor, as it were. 


asafcetida, 
the 


odors dried fish, garlic, 


and 


| When the foreman gives the word each man drops his 





LO4 THE 
stick, squats on his heels on the floor, opens his parcel 
of cooked rice, and then proceeds with his right hand to 
cram his curry, his rice, his chutney and his dried fish 
After this they chatter for half an 


down his throat. 


hour—and a fearful babel it is—until the bheestie 


arrives with his mussuck full of water. A bheestie is a 
water carrier, and his mussuck is a goat skin, sewn up 
somewhat in the shape of the bellows of a pair of Scotch 
bagpipes. The almost naked Aquarius passes around 
the different frames and pours water into the right hand 
of each man, who laps it up like a dog. Observe the 
use of the right hand only. For certain reasons the left 
is never used at meals by a Hindoo of good caste. 
After 
resumed, but the constant chatter goes on all the after- 


the water has been passed around, work is 
noon and until the paper goes to press shortly after two 
o’clock in the morning. ‘The foreman, a big paunchy 
Parsee, named Sorabjee, Rustanjee, Jamsetjee or some 
‘‘jee,”’ has a thin, squeaky voice and makes more noise 
than anybody else, as he keeps yelling out his orders, 
more to show his authority than anything else. ‘To his 
Kuropean superiors he is cringing and obsequious; to 
his inferiors he is a tyrant first, last and all the time. 
With his long, skinny fingers, and a nervous tem- 
perament, the Hindoo should be a fast compositor ; 
and he is so in offices where he gets his own language 
to compose; but in the large European establishments 
he is exasperatingly slow, simply because English man- 
uscript is Greek to him, and he goes on setting type 
like an automaton, knowing nothing whatever about the 
matter on his case, and caring less. ‘The result of this 
state of of 
different proofreadings of the same matter. 


aftairs is, course, from nine to a dozen 


In any 
large printing office in India proof correcting forms the 


heaviest item of expense. Notwithstanding so many 
proofreadings, the most exasperating blunders creep 
daily into publication, and when an editor receives his 
morning paper at his bungalow, he opens it with trepi- 
dation, and only lays it down with a sigh of relief when 
he finds nothing that is absolutely scandalous or objec- 
tionable. ‘The blunder of a Hindoo proof corrector 
once got a friend of mine into serious trouble. 
editing the Zzmes, of /ndia, which is an English news- 
paper, the policy of which is to support the natives 
of difference 


On the occasion of the Prince of 


He was 


against the government in every case 


between the two. 
Wales’ visit to India, Sir Salar Jung, the Nizam’s prime 
minister in the territory of Hydrabad, and a remarkably 
able and haughty Mahomedan, expressed his intention 
to be present at the reception of the prince in Bombay. 
Here was the Zzmes of Jndia’s chance. 
native as Sir Salar Jung must be lauded to the skies, 


So prominent a 


even to the innermost heaven occupied by the Hindoo 
celestials. Accordingly, my friend sat down and penned 
a gushing pean in honor of the distinguished visitor. 
” 


He assured the ‘‘ princely minister’ 
welcome from the million inhabitants of Bombay, and 


an enthusiastic 


made a great many other well-meant but extravagant 


Imagine his disgust, his horror, when he 


assurances. 
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opened his paper next morning and found that wherever 
he had meant to speak of the ‘‘ princely minister,” his 
proofreaders or printers had made him speak of the 
He letter of 


explanation and abject apology to Sir Salar Jung, but the 


‘*princely monster.” at once wrote a 
distinguished Hydrabadian was mad, and it was only by 
the intervention of high government officials that the 
Times of India was not sued for $25,000 damages, and 
the editor seized and thrown into jail for criminal libel. 

I used to keep a scrapbook of some of the extraordi- 
nary blunders that appeared in print while I was in 
India. ‘They were of a kind which it is beyond the 
power of any American to conceive. ‘The inversions of 
language, the attempts to use English idioms in their 
proper sense, the prevalent ignorance of English social 
habits, produced the most ludicrous effects, and jokes 
that would make the fortune of any comic paper in the 
world. I have unfortunately lost that scrapbook, but I 
remember the funny attempt of one learned Hindoo to 
render into the vernacular the well-known nursery rhyme 
about little Jack Horner, who sat in the corner, eating 
his Christmas pie, and who put in his thumb, and pulled 
out a plum, saying, O what a good boy am [! Here is 
the Baboo’s version. I think it is unique : 

‘‘ Chota Jack Horner bita mi corner, 
Khaty ko Christmas pie. 
Ooska ungli me dalla, ek kismee nekalla, 
Aur bolta, Bohui atch a chokra hum hi!” 

The Hindoo printer is a constant source of dread to 
the conscientious editor, but as he could not possibly be 
supplanted by white labor, he must be regarded as a 


necessary evil. 
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OH, YES! 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 


OMEN will some day be printers. ‘They have a 
| love of mechanics, machinery and tools, 
and such a keen perception into the workings of all such 
things. How can they help but become printers? | 
tell you that a woman is the ideal mechanic. Is she not 
widely noted for her ability to drive a nail straight ? 
Did ever anyone hear of a woman who could not take ' 
her sewing machine to pieces and put it together again 
Oo. K.? 
sphere. 
great that she understands them at a glance. <A 


Certainly not. Such things are in a woman’s 
Her appreciation of mechanical devices is so 
man’s 
ingenuity is nowhere. She is bound to lead the world 
in these things. Do you doubt it ? 
Fellow printers, here is proof. Several evenings ago 
I spent a full quarter of an hour explaining to a fair 
feminine creature the wonders of drass rule bending. 
For some time I wore the proud air of a man who has 
done something, and done it well. I prided myself on 
my descriptive powers. I fancied I had left no shade 
of doubt or perplexity in her mind as to the character 
and appearance of drass rude. Imagine my horror when 
in less than half an hour she pointed out some em- 
broidery patterns in a fashion catalogue and asked me 


if that was not some of ‘‘ that work done with gold wire.” 
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STEREOTYPING. 
NO. XII.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR, 

OST important is the selection of the casting box. 
M It is on this instrument that the accuracy of the 
work depends. Both top and bottom should be per- 
fectly flat. This is of more importance than that they 
be absolutely smooth. If the box is too large, it will 
require an unnecessary amount of strength and waste of 
time in heating it. If the top is too high when tilted 
up, the ladle will have to be lifted unnecessarily high. 
If too low, the stereotyper will have to stoop in placing 
his matrix and removing 
the casts. If the box is 
too light, it will not remain 
true; if too heavy, it is 
clumsy to handle and takes 
It has 


been found that compara- 


too long to heat. 


tively thin plates, suita- 
bly ribbed, make the best 
boxes. Inthe small boxes, 
where the pressure is ap- 
plied in the center, the 
ribs are usually made to 
radiate from the point of 
the screw’s contact, as in 
the first figures. In the 
larger boxes, which are 
clamped in the corners, 
the ribs are either longi- 
tudinal, as in Fig. 4, or, 





preferably, there are two 


Fic. 1. 


sets, one at right angles to 
the other. Boxes were first made of two plates, 
After 


the matrix had been laid on the lower plate, the 


the inside surfaces of which were flattened. 


bearers, in three pieces, were placed on its edges and 
secured by clamps on the corners. ‘The open edge was 
then tilted up and the metal poured into it. The 
first improvement consisted in running up arms on 
the sides of the lower plate, and connecting them with 
a swinging cross brace, in 
center of which a screw was 
placed. By turning this the 
plates were clamped together. 
At the same time ribs were 
added, strengthening the box 
without making it too heavy. 
Such boxes are still in use to 
a moderate extent, Fig. 1 
being copied from a Euro- 
pean manufacturer’s circular. 





This box, though it answered 
every purpose, required too Fie. 2. 

much time, and to afford greater ease in handling, short 
shafts were added on each side of the bottom box, 
resting in the trunnions of a suitable stand. Sucha box 


naturally falls into an upright or casting position, as 





shown in Fig. 2, also a copy of a European cut. When 
the box is to be opened to remove the cast, it is swung 
into a horizontal position, and the catch shown on the 
extreme right hand of the cut engages in the bottom 
half of the box, preventing further movement. ‘The 
screw is then loosened, the cross arm thrown back, and 
the cover lifted. Were no provision made against it, 
the cover would fall back until its top reached the floor. 
To avoid this, the 
projecting arm is 
attached to the 
bottom of the lower 
half, and the top 
rests against this. 
Another form of 
this apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 3. 
Instead of the arm 
in Fig. 2 it is pro- 
vided with a bal- 
anced hook, part 
of which may be 





seen immediately 
beneath the box. This engages in a cross bar and pre- 
vents the box from assuming a‘vertical position. ‘To keep 
the top from going back too far, projections are made 
on the upper halves of the hinges. ‘This, or a similar 
box, is generally used for small work in this country. 
For larger work the style shown in Fig. 4 is usually 
employed. This box also swings in trunnions, A being 
held in a horizontal position by the uprights B and D. 
When the box is to be opened the clamps are loosened 


and the cover raised, the bar FE, attached to the stand, 





preventing it from falling back too far. ‘To bring it 
into a vertical position for casting, it is only necessary 
to lift the lever, C, and swing back the arm, B, when 
the box will fall into an upright position. Instead of 
having the plates separate, as shown in the first illus- 
tration, they are generally hinged at the bottom, as 
in the other cuts. If but one thickness of plate is 
to be cast, the hinges are of the usual form, but if 
various weights of plates are to be cast, or if the box 
is to be used as a drying press, the hinges are slotted 
vertically to allow the plates to come down parallel 


at any thickness. 
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THE PRINTING TRADE AS AN EDUCATOR. 
BY SAM. G. SLOANE. 

5S the printing trade a real educator? By this question 
| I mean, do its followers gain any real education 
from it, independent of all other sources and efforts. 
That it offers some opportunity for gaining knowledge 
not afforded by other trades is self-apparent. But are 
the members of the printing trade — the working printers, 
both news and job—as a class, better educated as a 
direct result of their trade than the members of many, 
if not all, other trades? ‘That they are popularly sup- 
posed to be, I know, but, judging by knowledge gained 
from more than twenty years among them, I do not fear 
to take issue with this popular notion that printers are 
better informed on account of their trades than other 
tradesmen. I will not claim that they are not as well 
informed as other tradesmen, and I will even admit that 
they appear to be what is popularly claimed for them. 
I am of the belief that this reputation of superiority is 
gained partly from supposed opportunity to acquire 
knowledge afforded by the trade, and partly because the 
printer gains the knowledge acquired from his trade in 
advance of other tradesmen. I say ‘*supposed oppor- 
tunity’ purposely, for I know from personal experience 
that the trade does not afford the educational advantages 
popularly attributed to it both by its members and those 
outside of it. Those outside jump at the conclusion 
that because one’s work is with books and papers, that, 
as a consequence, he must know all about them. They 
do not know that the printer in his work rarely sees all 
of a book or paper, or any of their articles entire, and, 
although engaged in the making of books and papers, he 
does not, by his work, gain full knowledge of their con- 
tents. Besides, it is but a meager percentage of the 
many books and papers made by the printers’ hands 
that are real educators, and of course the number of 
printers employed upon them is small in comparison 
‘Of mak- 


how few of 


with the total number engaged in the trade. 
ing many books there is rio end,” but, alas ! 
them are real educators even to those who read them 
entire, which the printer engaged in making them cannot 
do except as other people do. While his work is that 
of putting knowledge into shape for the world, the 
printer to possess that knowledge must acquire it in the 
same manner others do; he must seek and acquire it for 
its own sake. Of course he cannot help gaining some 
knowledge of the subject matter of the books and papers 
upon which he is engaged by his work, and herein lies 
what ought to be a real advantage of the printing trade 
over others as an educator. In it one is afforded oppor- 
tunity to gain an insight into what there is to be learned 
in the realm of books and papers; it points out many 
things that ought to be learned ; it shows one the road 
to knowledge, but does not afford that knowledge. Like 
a guideboard, it points the way but does not take one 
there. But, in the light of the facts, I am compelled to 
say these pointers are not made as much of by a great 
majority of the workers in the printing trade as they 





should be. At best the knowledge gained by the printer 
from his trade is but fragmentary and disconnected, and 
of slight availability; it can hardly be said to come 
under the head of education. I am sometimes inclined 
to the opinion that such fragmentary knowledge is really 
detrimental rather than beneficial, and this opinion can 
be sustained by several reasons. It tends to put one in 
the habit of being satisfied with superficial knowledge, 
rather than delve deep and get the bottom facts of the 


I think 


the printer’s trade is one well calculated to give hima 


subjects of which partial knowledge is gained. 


little and fragmentary knowledge of many things; but 
that it will give him full knowledge of any subject, study 
or science, I do not think can be claimed and the claim 
sustained. ‘This superficial, disjointed information is 
not education, and is to many detrimental rather than 
beneficial. ‘To be sure it is a taste; and to many, a taste 
that comes without effort is sufficient. Especially is this 
true when special effort is necessary to acquire more. 
And, furthermore, to make the effort required to gain 
more information on a subject of which some knowledge 
has been gained in his work, seems to the printer much 
like continuing his work after working hours are ended. 
That his work is so much with his brain is often given 
by the printer as an excuse for not indulging in much 
that is of a mental character outside of working hours. 
Another reason why the printer’s trade is not the 
educator it is popularly thought to be is, that while much 
of his work is of a mental character it becomes mechan- 
ical in a very great degree—so much so that practically 
no knowledge is retained of a piece of work after it has 
passed through his hands. I think any old printer will 
attest to the correctness of this statement. ‘The printer 
finds after he has worked on a subject that to know it he 
must give it study as though he had never seen it. 
While I believe the printer is as great, and may be a 
greater, reader of newspapers and like literature, I am 
not ready to make the claim that he is superior as a 
student of solid, substantial literature to workers in 
other trades. ‘That he should be, I will admit; that he 
is, I cannot. From my acquaintance and observation 
among them I do not feel warranted in saying that the 
percentage of printers who own a library, or even the 
nucleus of one, of good books, is any larger than in 
other trades. Too many of them are apparently con- 
tent to rest upon the reputation of being superior to 
other tradesmen in point of learning. ‘The inclination 
to be satisfied with the reputation for possessing a thing, 
even though the thing is not possessed, is not absent in 
the printer any more than others of the great human 
race; for this reason he rests upon laurels popularly 
attributed to him, but which he does not have. It is a 
homely old saying ‘‘that so long as a man thinks he 


”? 


knows it all, he does not learn anything.”’ So long as 
the printer is satisfied with the mere reputation for 
knowledge, he does not seek very assiduously to acquire 
it. This is the point I wish to make, that the printer’s 
trade is not, but is popularly supposed to be, an educator 
within itself; therefore, the printer is, other things being 


THE 


equal, accorded the possession of knowledge superior to 
other tradesmen. ‘The detriment to the printer follows 
from being satisfied with this erroneously attributed 
superiority, and, therefore, failing to acquire the knowl- 
edge that would give him the real superiority. 

It has not been my aim in this article to detract from 
the real intelligence and learning of the printer, nor do 
| think I have done so. My aim has been to show that 
the knowledge afforded by his trade is at best frag- 
mentary and superficial, and cannot be denominated an 
education. I would urge him to take up some course of 
reading or study outside and independent of his work, 
and pursue it assiduously until he becomes as thorough 
and proficient in it as possible. Such knowledge will 
prove both beneficial and a pleasure, and the laurels it 
brings will be real and fairly won. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOB PRESS. 
NO. II. BY F. J. HURLBUT. 

HE incidents in my life are very like the record of 
fj a human life, in that they portray a series of errors 
and misfortunes that inevitably tend to shorten the 
narrator’s but they differ greatly in the 
respect that the human being and I sustain opposite 
He is both its servant and its 


existence, 


relations to natural law. 
master, while I am simply its slave, without his inherent 
possibility of altering my relation thereto. 

This observation is not so much of digression from 
iny narrative as you might at first conclude, for I have 
discovered that I ama sort of object lesson to a great 
varietv of students whose varying degrees of aptitude 
and intelligence are exhibited to no better advantage 
than when they assume the management of a printing 
press. Some of them, apparently, think I am an inspired 
creature, having brains, which they have not, and treat 
me as though I ought to perform the same feats under 
all circumstances and conditions, without the assistance 
of that indefinable quality which our Yankee forefathers 
called ‘*gumption,”’ and which is occasionally described 
as common sense. 

You will remember that I said my purchaser assured 
the dealer of whom he purchased me that he knew all 
about my construction and my adaptabilities. Well, 
that must have been a joke, for he knew no more about 
me than a good methodist deacon knows of the tempting 
but elusive jack-pot. He put me in charge of a small 
boy whose value consisted of the facts that he would 
work for small pay and could feed rapidly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that it mattered little to him whether one or six 
sheets went in at once, and he had a wonderful faculty 
of hiding the spoiled sheets and disposing of them 
during occasional trips to a convenient closet. 

[ never shall forget how emphatically the master 
impressed upon that boy the necessity for feeding up to 
gauge, keeping the wheel turning, watching his color, 
etc., but not a word about ott. 
but partially oiled, it was not long before my bearings 
were like the lips of a desert traveler, and before the 


Being quite new, and 
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day was passed the belt on my driving pulley slipped 
This 


attention, and the boy was told that I migh¢ require 


whenever the boy gave me steam. attracted 
oiling, so he oiled me at every point except the crank 
shaft, where I needed it most. ‘This eased my action a 
little, but nature was bound to assert itself at that crank 
shaft, and presently I came to a full stop, the belt 
screeched and tugged, but to no purpose. ‘The journal 
was cut. 

There was a regular inquest held over me then, and 
I was thoroughly oiled on all my bearings, including 
the seat of trouble, but it was too late; several strong 
fellows tried to start my fly-wheel, but no one could 
discover the cause of the difficulty. Finally the dealer 
was called upon to ‘*send a man over to fix that press. 
It won’t run.” The machinist who responded removed 
the crank-shaft at once and showed it to the printer, 
who merely remarked, ‘‘ Well, that press was well oiled, 
and if it had been fitted properly the cutting would not 
have occurred.”’ He had learned a lesson, though he 
had not the courage to admit it. 

My next misfortune was caused by a loose gripper. 
The boy was using only one gripper and simply shoved 
the other out of the way, but did not secure it tightly, 
and the jar of the press moved it gradually toward the 
outer edge of the bed. The boy was feeding merrily, 
nearer and nearer crept that horrible gripper, and I 
fairly trembled as I anticipated the disaster which must 
follow when it arrived at a point where it would be 
caught between the platen and the bearer of the bed, 
but there was neither intelligence nor kindly hand to 
avert my doom, and—crash! my pinion was stripped 
from the shaft and broken into several pieces. 

Now, my friend, what do you suppose occurred ? 
Why, the boy was discharged for his carelessness and 
the printer got a new pinion and paid for it without a 
Not so. 
running as usual, when it suddenly broke down without 


And this was the story he told the 


murmur ? He was assured that the press was 
cause or warning. 
dealer, who, poor man, finally compromised by furnish- 
ing a new pinion at half price. ‘The fact was that no 
one had the sense to get at the cause of the disaster, and 
not one of them will ever know what it was, but the 
relations between my owner and my builder are strained, 
and always will be. Neither of them dares refer to the 
breakage. 

Since then I have seen my companions broken down 
repeatedly in various places under similarly mysterious 
circumstances, but in very few cases has the blame been 
placed where it belonged, namely, to the carelessness or 
stupidity of the operator. It is always-the same old 
chestnut. ‘*I don’t know how it happened. ‘The press 
was running all right when it suddenly broke down 
without cause or warning.” 

One warm day in April, when the atmosphere was 
damp as well as hot, the boy in charge of me reported 
to the printer that I was slurring, and he could not stop 
it. 
the boy did, of course, and notified the dealer that the 


The printer examined a sheet of the job, thought as 
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press slurred. The fact was that the rollers were made 
for winter use, the warm, damp day had softened them, 
the job in hand had a great deal of rule work in it, the 
rules were cutting the rollers, and the composition was 
mixing with the ink, which made the job work very dirty. 
That was all, but the machinist who came to examine 
me could not discover the difficulty. It was not in his 
line. He was sure that I did not slur, but he could not 
make the printer believe it, and to this day my owner 
insists that I ‘‘sometimes slur.”’ It happened that the 
roller maker came in at that time, on his usual rounds, 
and suggested to the printer that it was time to order 
new rollers, pointing to the condition of mine as evi- 
dence. The job was put on another machine, new rollers 
were ordered for me, and thus ended another experience 
which should have been a valuable lesson for my owner, 
but of 
himself. 


which he either would not or could not avail 

One disaster that befell me will never be erased from 
my memory. It arose from my owner’s overestimate 
of my endurance. He put on a run of fifty thousand 
large labels, duplicated so that the form filled the chase. 
I had a good fountain, so the color was all right, but he 
used pretty hard packing, and there was considerable 
soiled surface in each label, and this multiplied gave me 
a terrible load. There was not sufficient strain to cause 
a breakage at any one impression, but each impression 


Now, 


if a practical man had watched my labors he would have 


strained every part of me to its fullest tension. 


seen that my large gear wheel bent outward at every 
impression by the pull from the side arm, that was just 
like taking a piece of wire and bending it backward and 
forward with your fingers, and, this bending process 
occurring always at the same place in the wheel, a 
weakening was sure to result. On the second day of 
this run the feeder began to notice that there was trouble 
brewing. The impression grew lighter, and he forced 
my platen forward, and finally he called for help, when 
an examination revealed a long crack in my large gear 
wheel, which opened wider with every impression. J 
was carrying too heavy a burden. 1 was being worked to 
my full capacity under circumstances that left me no 
chance to save myself. This is a common error with 
printers, and affords proof of what T have all along 
claimed, namely, that the job press is the drudge of the 
printing office ; is subjected to greater burdens in pro- 
portion to its natural capacity than any other machine. 

Did you ever think to compare, by actual figures, 
the difference between what is expected of a cylinder 
press and the tasks that are set for the bed and platen 
machine? Well, let me give you a pointer. You know 
the old proposition that two elements are required for 
printing, and that these are ‘‘ink”’ and ‘‘squeeze.”” You 
know, further, that you can, to a certain extent, substi- 
tute one of these elements for the other, only in a slight 
degree, however. The ‘‘squeeze”’ is the actual labor 


of the machine. Your ponderous two-revolution, with 


a printing surface fifty inches long, has less squeezing 
to do than a little 8-by-12 jobber, providing that both 
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have full forms to work. It is a simple calculation. 
When the cylinder is printing, its contact with the form 
is 50 by 1s inches, equaling 31g square inches of print- 
ing contact. The job press must print 8 by 12, equaling 
90 inches. Besides this, the jobber does its work in a 
manner that gives it no leverage. It must go over a 
given center under the severest strain, while the cylinder 
rolls over its form. 

Probably you never thought, before now, that the 
lofty cylinder press that costs so much, and is so greatly 
admired, is not doing a tenth of the actual work per- 
formed by its little neighbor who trundles along in its 
that 


expend as much force in actual printing. 


humble, unpretentious manner ; is, it does not 
It is a great, 
unwieldy bulk, and four-fifths of its force is spent, not 
in printing, but in propelling its bed. You may think 
there is a little jealousy at the bottom of this idea, but, 
whether there is or not, it is readily susceptible of 
proof. 

I find there is not time to give you anything like an 
account of my experiences in a single chapter, as | 
cannot resist the temptation to linger over some of the 
lessons learned by the wayside. I am now in a condi- 
tion that may be considered f/assé. The zenith of my 
life is past, and I know that it might have been prolonged 
almost indefinitely if I had been operated with due 
care and intelligence, which two qualities are admirable 
substitutes for skill. 

If you should ever desire to hear more about my 
tribulations, call on me, and I wili recount them as they 
occur to I will leave you to digest what I have 
already said, with the added statement that the job 
It is 
It is 


put into the hands of incompetents, and expected to 


me. 


press is the pack mule of the printing office. 
given less consideration than any other machine. 


respond with unvarying uniformity to the touch of all 
kinds of talent, or people without talent. 
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PRINTERS AS GOSSIPERS. 


BY M. 


Written for 


STANISLAUS MURPHY, ’ 
‘*Oh, yes, they will gossip, must gossip, I trow, 
Some people about each other you know.”’ 


HIeN the present generation of gossipers shall 


? 


W 


locked up in the ‘‘ chase’ 


ave ceased to exist; whe el orms’’ are 
have ceased to exist; when their ‘‘ form 


’ of everlasting sleep and their 
gossipy tongues are forever stilled; when they are no 
longer able to transmit their messages of disturbance 
from one to another, their places will be filled by new 
recruits, and the misfortunes, real and imaginary, of 
fellow mortals will be heralded forth in the same tele- 
phonic manner in which gossip is exchanged at the 
present time. From time immemorial it has been ever 
thus, and will continue until the world ceases to be. 

But it is particularly in reference to printers as 
gossipers that I wish to speak at the present. ‘They are 
everywhere recognized (and by printers themselves) as 
the peers of gossipers, or back-cappers, which is a 
more recent title, but having the same meaning as the 
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primitive word. And from a knowledge of certain facts 
gleaned by close observation, I am convinced that the 
assumption in this regard is well based, and that a large 
number of the gossipers of the present time are really 
found among members of the art preservative. Gossip 
is not strictly confined, as is generally supposed, to 
This is an erroneous 


members of the female sex. 


impression, and an injustice to womankind. Admitting 
freely that no opportunities are lost in this regard by 
the opposite sex, yet Iam led to believe that no small 
amount of gossip is indulged in by our own sex, and a 
considerable portion of it is maliciously carried forward 
by knights of the stick andrule. In substantiation of my 
statement we have only to look about us and _ study the 
methods pursued by these human telephones,.and there 
will be but one conclusion arrived at—that as tale- 
bearers a large percentage of the printers of today are 
entitled to seats in the front row. 

If you are in possession of anything important con- 


cerning yourself or somebody else which you don’t wish- 


to become generally known, beware of these printorial 
trouble-breeders, for if you should accidentally disclose 
your secret to one of them in the morning, before night 
you will regret that you hadn’t remained silent, for by 
that time it will be the common property of every 
printer in town. It seems inconsistent that a body of 
men banded together for mutual protection should take 
delight in publishing to the world the misfortunes of 
their brethren ; but unhappily such is the case in regard 
to some of the printers of today. If one of their num- 
ber is unfortunate enough to fall from grace, instead of 
endeavoring to shield his weakness from the knowledge 
and criticism of others, the typographical gossiper will 
travel as fast as possible in order to acquaint as many 
as he readily can of his fellow-craftsman’s misfortune. 
Much of the gossip emanating from printers is 
prompted by the demon known as the green-eyed mon- 
ster, whose evil influence is forever creating discord and 
causing dissensions to exist where the relations of one 
to another should never be aught than friendly. It is a 
destructive rock upon which the barque of friendship has 
It has transformed friends 


If a fellow- 


craftsman is succeeding beyond his expectations in any 


inany times been wrecked. 


into enemies, and created life animosities. 


undertaking the malicious gossiper allows this demon 
to become aroused within him, and any indiscretion, 
however slight, on the part of the successful one, is 
eagerly grasped by the envious tale-bearer and magni- 
fied as much as possible, and then peddled out to the 
craft gloatingly and with evil intentions, but usually 
such stories carry with them their own condemnation. 

As members of the art preservative, if we must gossip 
let it be of the good deeds rather than the misfortunes 
and indiscretions of our fellow-craftsmen. Let us be 
charitably disposed toward one another, and if one of 
us is unfortunate enough to fall by the wayside let the 
remaining ones, as far as is consistent with their man- 
hood, endeavor to shield the erring one’s misfortune 
trom the knowledge of the outside world. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONG SERVICE AT THE CASES. 
BY GEORGE WASHINGTON JOHNSTON. 

> . kT HING like six years ago an article appeared 

in the New York Suz from a correspondent at 
rie, Pennsylvania, calling attention to one Michael J. 
(Quinn, known among the printers of that city as ‘* Father 
(Quinn,’”’ who, it was thought, had cashed in a longer 
string than any man then living and working regularly 
at the cases. ‘The article states that Father Quinn was 
Waterford, 


Ireland, in 1830, and, after serving his apprenticeship, 


apprenticed to a printer in the city of 


got cases on the London Z7mes, and ‘stuck’ a large 
portion of the type from which the notice of Queen 
Victoria’s marriage was printed. He soon after came 
to America, and for seven years held cases on the New 
York Evening Post, then for twenty years held cases on 
the Erie Despatch, and in 1884 was still holding cases on 
the Erie Daily Herald. Mr. Quinn was then a little over 
sixty-nine years old, and claimed to have averaged about 
7,500 ems per each working day of his life at case, which, 
during fifty-four years, would amount to about 119, 340,000 
ems of matter, which figures may be the better compre- 
hended, perhaps, if it be estimated that in setting that 
enormous amount it must have been necessary for 
him to have handled, counting in distribution, about 
716,020,000 separate pieces of metal. 

Since that article appeared it- has been my good 
fortune to. stumble over four other printers who can 
beat that record in some of its most important features. 

In T.ancaster, Pennsylvania, lives John H. Pearsol, 
who claims to have been apprenticed to a printer in the 
summer of 1826. Hewas then seven years of age, and 
for a while acted more in the capacity of errand boy 
for Hugh Maxwell, the then publisher of the Lancaster 
Gasette, than as a printer. But that he must have been 
more than usually diligent in learning is evidenced by 
the fact that before he was fourteen years of age he 
had earned the reputation of being one of the swiftest 
compositors in the United States. In speaking of his 
apprenticeship, he says he had to be placed on a chair 
to get high enough to see the boxes, his instructor 
frequently taking him by the back of the head and 
bumping his cranium on the case to make him remember 
a box containing a letter, the situation of which he had 
forgotten. He facetiously adds that having had the trade 
bumped into him, he thinks it stuck by him better than 
as if he had bumped into it. At the age of eight, with 
all his errands and ‘‘ dirty devil work,’”’ he had won the 
proud distinction of outstripping the best compositor in 
the office. Mr. Pearsol will be seventy-three, if living, 
the 12th of next January (1891). 
with himself Mr. J. M. W. Geist, and together they started 


In 1856, he associated 


the Daily Express, now the oldest daily in Lancaster 

county. ‘The paper has always been a staunch temper- 

ance organ, reflecting the opinions and principles of its 

proprietors, largely for a cause which dated back to Mr. 

Pearsol’s third year of age, when he was deprived of 

his mother by the pistol of a drunken ruffan, from 
4 
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Mr. 


Pearsol says he is just as much of a compositor, and 


whom she tried to shield his (the ruffian’s) family. 


labors at his cases, to-day as he was in the summer of 
1826, which is sixty-four years ago. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, there has been for the past 
eight years, as compositor on the United States Miller, 
Mr. 
business in 1828, in the office of the Windsor (Vt.) 


Elijah Rawson, who commenced working at the 


Chronicle, and remembers distinctly having set some of 
the type from which President Jackson’s first inaugural 
address was printed. 

In 1831 he went to Boston where he finished his 
apprenticeship in 1833, and spent the next summer in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, working in the office of a paper 
of which William H. Burleigh, who that summer became 
brother-in-law to William Lloyd Garrison, was editor 
and compositor. From this time on Mr. Rawson led a 
roaming life, never stopping any great length of time in 
any place until about 1852, when he settled down at 
Burlington, Vermont, and lived there almost contin- 
uously until 1882, and acted in the capacity of foreman 
and local editor most of that time. He left Vermont in 
1882, and took up his residence at the place first above 
mentioned. As a compositor it has been a part of his 
good fortune to have worked from the manuscripts of 
such authors as Rev. Hosea Ballou, of Boston; Grant 
Poe,. W. H. Her- 


bert (better known as Frank Forrester), Governor Slade, 


Thorburn, Epes Sargent, Edgar A. 


Charles G. Eastman, John G. Saxe, Bishop Hopkins, 
Prof. Zadock Thompson and A. A. Earle. 

Mr. Rawson left a senior in the business, who was 
holding cases on the Vermont Chronicle, named Charles 
Severance, but whether he is still living and at work I 
have been unable to ascertain. 

Mr. Rawson, beside his work at the cases, has written 
much for newspapers and magazines against intemper- 
ance, immorality and infidelity, and very recently pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘* Rawson on Intoxication,” in 
which he draws a number of moral teachings from 
various examples presented in the Bible not strictly 
referring to the drink habit. 

Mr. Rawson is now seventy-seven years of age, and, 
though never having possessed a strong constitution, 
seldom misses a day at his cases. 

Another long-time servant of the ‘‘art preservative” 
lives in Port Austin, Huron county, Michigan, William 
T. Clark, Sr., by name. 

Mr. Clark apprenticed himself toa printer at Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, in 1826, in the seventeenth year of his 
age. He was to have served this printer three years, 
but the fortunes of trade placed the proprietor among 
the failures at the end of a year, so a few days later Mr. 
Clark, with a pack on his back, wended his way on foot 
to Pittsburgh, some sixty miles distant, and there, after 
many discouragements, got a position at $6 per month 
with board, and he says he saved money out of that. Early 
in 1828 he got a position with Simon Cameron, who was 


then state printer at Harrisburg, and received $7 per 
week, boarding with Mr. Cameron at $2.50 per week. 
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Soon after he found himself in Philadelphia, where for 
five years he held cases on a new daily that was just 
starting up. Here he averaged about 7,000 ems per 
day, including night-work once or twice each week, and 
received 22% cents per 1,000. With the savings of this 
period he returned to Mercer in 1833 and purchased a 
newspaper office with the magnificent patronage of 450 
subscribers. In 1844 he left the old Whig party, of 
which his paper had been the organ, and joined the 
Libertys, supporting James G. Birney for the presidency, 
soon after becoming acquainted with William H. Bur- 
leigh, spoken of above, who was then editor of the 
Christian Witness, at Pittsburgh, a strong organ of the 
Libertys in that section. 

In 1861 Mr. Clark was appointed by Secretary Chase 
as internal revenue collector for the twentieth Pennsyl- 
vania district, and he opened headquarters at Meadville, 
where he also bought out a newspaper plant. In 1867 
he moved to Erie, Michigan, to supervise the business 
of his son, but the business soon proved a failure and he 
and his son re-entered the newspaper business at Port 
Austin, where he has resided since 1872. Repeating 
the action of his earlier years Mr. Clark has left the 
Republican party to aid what appears to him to be the 
coming party —the Prohibition, and is now running his 
paper in its interests. 

Mr. Clark 
expresses it, ‘am still able to do a very good day’s work 


is eighty-one years old, and, as he 
at the cases and desk, and am feeling all the better for 
having it to do.” He is blessed with excellent health 
and may continue for years still to come. 


remembers Father Quinn, of Erie, well, and recalls Mr. 


He says he 


Quinn’s sending once to Johnson & Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, for a composing stick, stating that he had used his 
present stick over thirty years, requesting that a bill be 
sent with it. Mr. Clark says they forwarded him a very 
finely finished stick, stating that one who had worked for 
thirty years with one stick was well deserving of another, 
gratis. 

A case was mentioned in the papers not long since of 
William Eaton, who was said to be in his eighty-fourth 
year, and had been setting type constantly for nearly 
seventy years, and was at work on the Danville (Vt.) 
North Star. ‘The article stated that Mr. Eaton was in 
excellent health and had lost but few days in all that 
long service at the cases. I have been unable as yet to 
verify this report. However this last may be, I believe 
the facts concerning the four mentioned above form a 
quarto of more than usual interest to that ubiquitous 


race, the printers. 

Britt Nye humorously makes this announcement: ‘‘I have a 
neat little printing press, which I secured by getting a new 
subscriber and 35 cents for a paper which desired to extend its 
circulation so that it could doa great deal more good than it had ever 
It isa good little press, but is really better, 
It is too earnest and 
It would be a 


been able to do before. 
I find, for a cider press than for printing. 
too desirous of making a deep impression, I think. 
good machine to prepare reading matter for the blind, because it 
can be read better on the back than on the front, and better by 


touch than by sight.” 
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183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, 
| CHICAGO. 


Send for our new Catalogue. Just out. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 


VARSONS Varer Go. 


NOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








FIRST-CLASS +LINEN: LEDGER+ PAPERS 





WATER-MARKED: 


aso SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER cz 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 

















SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -:+— 
est- ELAT AND FOLDED "seme 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS ++ | 
Z LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 











color, ease in. engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard / 





service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS . . . 
DALIFON, MASS., Ue. S. A. 


7 a A 


——————For SALE In CHICAGO psy 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. an» BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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RECEIVED 


AT THE 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


-1889 - 





THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD — THE GOLD MEDAL! . 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 





AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 


oni 1888 - omens 





THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 





THE 
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| 


§) == AMERICAN INSTITUTE (QQ. 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 18809, 








Aoraniaty THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY, F. D. Flltofl 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 
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KEITH LEDGER PAPERS :'<.3'0'.21225, 30.23 
ie sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 
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RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(i{ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercia! 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Streef, 
= (hica¢o.= 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





AVING purchased the property adjoining our mill, known as 
the Dickinson & Clark Paper Co., we are prepared to furnish 
in addition to our regular line of Cover Papers, English Glazed 

Hardware, etc., etc., a first-class line of BOOK, and FLAT and 





FOLDED WRITING. 


The mill will not be shut down, but will run continuously on 


the same lines as formerly. 


CROCKER MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Pee LANE. 


A STRICTLY FirstT-CLAsSs CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER. 





500 Sheets to Ream. 

Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 

12 lb. Folio, 


$3.00 per Ream. | 121b, Demy, . . . $3.00 per Ream, 


rm ** — 4.00 * _ . 2 « « oo ~* 
16 ** Royal, . 4.00 20 ‘* Double Cap, . 5.00 ‘ S* 
20 ad se 5.00 “ee 24 oe iad iad 6.00 ad oe 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. H TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
“wiotesace P JJ PE BR csacers 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


JAMES T. MIX 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 1S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila. 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
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WHY IS THE 
NEW YORK LEDGER | 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR WEEKLY 
PAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES? 


BECALISE, 


THEY USE THE BEST MATERIALS THEY CAN BUY 
IN THE MARKET, THE BEST PAPER, THE BEST 


TYPE, AND THE BEST 


INK. 





Office of the NEW YORK LEDGER, 
P, 0. Box 3263. Cor, Spruce and William Sts. 


New York, September 18, 1890. 


Messrs, Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 
59 Beekman St., New York City: 


Gent lemen---Please send us 500 lbs. Ledger Cut Ink, same as 
last. We have had an enquiry from an illustrated paper with 
a very large circulation, asking what ink we used on the 
Ledger. We have given your name, saying that your ink had 
been more satisfactory than any other we had ever used. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Robert Bonner’s Sons, 


BOVANV A> 
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GeoKWarthers Sons 


Fevatuag Tanks 
bo down St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


Af _ ARD TRON WORKS... 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The+Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 








Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 


SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 





—_—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 























SAMPLE OF VIOLET BRONZE, $3.00. 282-61. 





BRANCHES: 
6 Gold Street, New York. 
332 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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| ULT & WIBOR 
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BRANCHES, NEW YORK: €, CHICAGO. 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS 


=== A PROFITABLE PRESS FOR PRINTERS == 
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’ AIR SPRINGS. TAPELESS DELIVERY. HIGH SPEED. 








HIS Press meets the requirements of offices in which the variety of work demands 
quick adaptation, easy changes and fast speed. It embodies many improvements 
identified with higher-grade presses, and is furnished at a moderate price. 
It is carefully built of the best stock, and its substantial construction insures the least 
degree of wear. 


Its record is unquestioned. 


J. H. CRANSTON, suwescrures, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. NORWICH, CONN. 


99 
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1803. 1380. 





BYRON WESTONS 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Paging » Numbering Machine. 


TWO STYI ES: No. 1.— Foot Power. ee 
mom" No, 2.—Steam and Foot Power combined. fe : —> ===> 














The Smoothest Running, 
The Most Accurate 
Numbering Machine 
in the Market. 


NOW IN USE BY THE LEADING BOOKBINDERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AKES first rank among Paging and Numbering Machines, being the 

product of years of experimenting and practical experience by its 

designer. The construction of this machine insures its durability over 
any other Numbering Machine in the market. 


The Simplest, 
Fewest Operating Parts, 
The Best. 











Write for Descriptive Circulars 


H. H. LATHAM, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery, 
304 & 306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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SANBORN’S “[ AW” (UTTER 


THE 
CONSTRUCTION 
IS FAR | 
SUPERIOR 

TO 
OTHERCUTTERS 
OF SIMILAR 
STYLE. 
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FOR HAND AND POWER. 
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AND-CLAMPING, giving positive and even clamp pressure entire 








width of machine. 


Side-Back and Back-Split Gauges, and lines and brass rules 


on table. Back-Gauge moved by endless wire cable with index in front 








always showing exact distance of gauge from knife. Screw for moving Back- 


Gauge furnished instead of cable and index, if preferred. 
Regular style of clamp and gauge is used, but purchasers wanting the 
Intersecting Clamp and Gauge can have same at a small advance in price. 


The ‘‘Law” is a heavy, powerful and rapid-working cutter. 





PRICES ON APPLICATION: 


SIZES: 858, 36, 48, 46, 48, 58, 56 and 65 Inches, 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET. nseDOOOOser NEW YORK. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 





(t)” point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CoPPER- 
MixeEp Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 


We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 


pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under | 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 


If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


CONNECTIONS: 
Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MinNEsoTA Type Founpry, St. Paul. 


Sz: 
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MAKES THE BEST 





“\__LEDGERS, 


ae ~  SUPERFINE FLATS, 
| have all of “FINE FLATS, 
ema ee LINENS, BONDS, Ere. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


SOCIETY STATIONERY, 
BALL PROGRAMMES, 
ADVERTISING FOLDERS, 


| 

| 

| 

| oe WEDDING STATIONERY, 
| We 

| have the finest 


| Zine in the country 


| Ete., Ete. 

| WE HAVE 

| CALENDARS 1891. NEW YEARS CARDS (891. 
WE HAVE 


MANILA PAPER, 
GLAZED PAPER. 


NEWS PAPER, 
CARDBOARDS, 


| BOOK PAPER, 
| ENVELOPES, 
WE ALSO ALWAYS HAVE ON HAND 

IN ALL LINES. 


SPECIAL, OR JOB Lots, 


Send for Samples of anything you want. 


CALUMET PAPER Co. 


| 262 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





RDERS 
PROMPTLY 


Estates 
FURNISHED. 
FILLED, 


Established 1804. 





FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


—YPE FOUNDERS. 


] EWSPAPER ma 


4 DRESSES. vis 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 


NEWSPAPER i Y | t Quality of Durable Metal, 


a 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 


Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘‘ point 


system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 
e—a£y Type of other Founders furnished when desired. a» 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 








CASES, CABINETS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 

Chicago ach, ¢ CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. ; — 


——=PAPER=——= 


« Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








; ee. , se : 
_ FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


‘CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


























| 
| MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 


41 Beekman Street, “s 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
A. C. CAMERON, EbpiTor. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Il. O. SHEPARD, Prest.; C. F. WHitMaArshH, Sec.; D. L. Evans, 7veas. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 


CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 1890. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 

To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings 

Make money orders payable to 


FOREIGN. 
additional. 
and fourpence per annum in advance. 
H. O. Shepard, President. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

Crug Ratres.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING 





RATES. 


aa ONE THREE SIX ONE 

SPACE. MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR. 
lan ncatds gcpccioccmseeeiees $ 5 00 $ 13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page........... 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page .............. 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
ORC ARE Socncss sec ne enaweks 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 


Want Co_uMn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements, to insure 
insertion in the current number, should reach this office not later than 
the fifth of the month. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


May be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be received by 
the following: 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (LiMiTED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. P. Moncet, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q. 

THE StoveL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gotpinc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 

ELM City PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CompPANny, rr Spruce street, New York. 

HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Peacock & JonEs, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pa H. MILLs & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. MencEt & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBERT J. YOUNG, 585 Custom House St., and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Cuas. F, Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. A. Lorerscu, 8 Jay street, Detroit, Mich. 

Huco F. Scuneiper, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. C. SmitH, 109 Perkins street, Akron, Ohio. 

WESTERN News Company, Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

ST. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo 

HERBERT L, BAKER, 191-193 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

W.S. BELL, 8 Third street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. W. Swinsurng, 9-13 Washington avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cuas. H. McFaruanp, Register office, Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. M. KIMMEL, office, 1114 Howard street, Omaha, Neb. 

L. M. Hart, Yournal office, Lincoln, Neb. 

W. A. PotrEr, Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City, Mo. 

JAMEs P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 

J. L. RoBINETTE, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 

E. A. CHEEVER, care of Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Cr. of the most interesting and instructive features 

connected with the recent session of the United 
Typothetz was the discussion on the question of inter- 
national copyright, and the views advanced respectively 
by Messrs. Ennis of St. Louis and De Vinne of New 
York, which showed that both these gentlemen, though 
looking at the subject through different glasses, had given 
it due deliberation, and were thoroughly conversant with 
the pro and con sides of the question. Although their 
remarks were published in extenso in the September 
issue, we believe a brief review of the same will not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

The pith of the objection urged by Mr. Ennis against 
the so-called Chace bill was, the typesetting clause upon 
which such stress is laid was simply a sop to the printers 
to secure their aid in pushing the bill through congress, 
while half a dozen callings have as much interest as the 
printer in the bearings of the bill. As it covers every- 
thing from a chromo to a primer, including engravings, 
paintings, wood cuts, maps, and dramatic and musical 
compositions, it would involve our lithographers and 
printers in endless litigation, and make it possible for 
suits to be brought if a cut, vignette, flourish or design 
is used though it may have been copyrighted in Belgium, 
France or England. Further, that the enactment of the 
bill would operate as a tax on knowledge, increase the 
cost of books, retard the development of art and science, 
and give a monopoly to a few citizens at the expense of 
the many. ‘In short, that the real objects of the bill are 
to make it possible for a coterie of rich publishers to 
control the book-making industry, stamp out all small 
rivals, and make the price of books what they please. 
Economic questions should have practical, not theoretical 
solutions, and that before such an important measure 
becomes a law, its merits or demerits should be thor- 


oughly discussed and understood. 


These views were vigorously combated by Mr. 
De Vinne, who denied that the passage of the bill 


referred to would either make books higher in price or 
prevent the diffusion of knowledge. ‘The price of each 
new book is determined largely by its cost, and the 
competition which determines the printers’ prices also 
determines the publishers’ prices. The ultimate tendency 
of copyright, domestic or international, will be to make 
books cheaper, because it will favor the printing of. two 
or more editions of every popular book to suit the purse 
of every class of buyers. Domestic copyright has not 
made popular books dear in Germany and France, where 
good books are as cheap as they are in the United 
States. ; 

Again, the best books are beyond the operation of all 
copyright laws. Even after the passage of the proposed 
law any printer ‘‘can reprint all the poetry in the world, 
from Job and Homer to Byron and Browning ; all the 
masterpieces of fiction, science or philosophy; all the 
text books of age and authority,” while it is a fact which 
admits of no denial that nearly all entertainment and 
knowledge to be had comes not from new but from old 
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books, over which no form of copyright can ever have 
control. The literary inheritance of the world will not 
be diminished in the slightest because international 
copyright can have no eftect on books that have been 
written and printed, as it deals only with those that are 
yet to be written. 

The claim that international copyright will make a 
monopoly of publishing, was also denied. ‘That foreign 
authors will, in all probability, prefer to deal with old 
established houses was admitted, but a country like our 
own, that has so many thousands of printing offices, will 
not eventually be dependent on any firm, trust or com- 
bination for its books. ‘They will continue to be printed 
and sold by those who can do the work most efficiently, 
and to the foreign author it will be of no consequence 
in what city the publisher does his business. 

As stated, the discussion of this important question 
from different standpoints cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect, and will go a great way to instruct and enlighten 
those who heretofore have given the subject little, if any 


consideration. 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 

HE October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER contained 
il the announcement that a meeting of the trustees 
of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, pro- 
posed to be erected at Colorado Springs, would be held 
in the city of Chicago on Wednesday, November 19, 
at which time designs and specifications for such a 
structure would be examined, and in all probability 
determined on— said building to be erected at a cost of 
between $35,000 and $40,000. As a certain discretion- 
ary power is vested in these representatives, and as the 
action taken at the forthcoming meeting will no doubt 
assume a definite shape, it may not be out of place at 
this time to present a few suggestions in connection 
therewith. 

If the statement made by Captain De Coursey, pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs, is 
correct 


and we have no reason to doubt it— the eighty 


acres presented to the International ‘Typographical 


Union will have a market value in 1892 of $200,000. 
And be it remembered this is no haphazard estimate. 
The site is universally acknowledged to be the most valu- 
able and desirable in the locality of that beautiful city, 
which is recognized as the sanitarium of the country, and, 
taking into consideration the increase in value in far less 
favored situations and the character and cost of the 
structures erected and about to be erected thereon, sud- 
sequent to its acceptance, and the avidity with which 
property in its immediate vicinity is being purchased 
and improved, the claim seems fully warranted. 

Under these circumstances we trust the board of 
trustees will look at the question in all its bearings 
While it is true that under 
the condition of the gift the erection of a $20,000 
structure would comply with the terms of the bond, it 


is also well to remember they are acting and building for 


before arriving at a decision. 


the future, and that there is a vast difference between an 














extravagant and cheese-paring policy. Though they 
may not feel warranted in committing the International 
Typographical Union to an expenditure which is unwar- 
ranted or which is likely to involve it in trouble, it is 
certainly within their province to contract for a building 
within their present means, which, however, may be 
extended from time to time as funds and circumstances 
warrant, without destroying its symmetry, and which, 
when completed, will be an honor to the craft and the 
city in which it is located. 

We have insisted from the inception of the enterprise, 
in considering it from a broad gauge point of view, that 
enough of employing printers can be found who will not 
only liberally contribute to the erection of such a home, 
but also to its endowment and annual support as to place 
its success beyond a peradventure, if the proper steps 
are taken. <A craft pride to maintain its control and 
management in the proper channels is commendable, 
and one to which no exception can legitimately be taken, 
yet the fact that employers had a voice in the directorate 
would bea source of strength both from a pecuniary and 
business standpoint. Tet us trust that the gentlemen 
who have charge of the enterprise will prove equal to 
the emergency. 


THE ESTIENNE SCHOOL. 


OW that the subject of technical education is 
N awakening such an interest in the United States, 
the following account of the scope and objects of this 
well-known French training school will no doubt prove 
of special interest to the majority of our readers. ‘The 
School Paris, 
November, 1889, by the municipal council of that 


Kstienne ‘Technical was established in 
city, for the purpose of furnishing gratuitous instruc- 
tions to pupils in all branches relating to the industry 
and art of printing. In 1883 M. Magnuski, the present 
director, conceived the idea of founding such an insti- 
tution, and was delegated by the municipal council of 
Paris to visit the various technical schools of Europe 
for the purpose of inspecting their methods of instruc- 
tion. During this tour he secured a superb collection 
published by the Estiennes, a celebrated — 
family of French printers. 


of books 


At the opening of this school, November 15, 1889, 
one hundred and forty-seven pupils presented themselves 
for examination, of which one hundred were received. 
These were divided into two classes of fifty each, and 
for the first year were given an elementary course of 

typography, lithography, photography 
3y this method the instructors at the close 


instruction in 
and binding. 
of the year are better enabled to determine for which 
particular branch of the industry each individual is best 
adapted ; and at the same time gives to each a general 
knowledge of the technique of the various branches, 
which is not undesirable to the specialist in any one 
line. 


As an illustration, M. Victor Breton, professor of 
typographical composition, found but forty out of the 
one hundred whom he considered apt in this department, 
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and of these only eight or ten would be chosen to 


»ursue the professional course. The remainder would 


be selected for other branches, or, failing in all, yet 
may have discovered from the year’s training and 
experiment for what other vocation in life they are best 
fitted by nature. ‘Thirty branches are included in the 
course, among which are, in the department of typog- 
stereotyping, electro- 


composition, printing, 


in lithography—crayon, pen, engraving 


raphy 
typing, casting ; 
on stone, lithographic printing ; in engraving—graving 
upon wood and copper, etching and relief, copper-plate 
impression; in binding — stitching, gilding, ruling, 
papeterie, boarding, marbling, ete. 

In order to render more immediate service to the 
industry, an evening school was added in December, 
iSS8oq, for the benefit of printers and apprentices through- 
out the city. The attendance at the evening course 
numbered from ninety to one hundred, the hours being 
from eight to ten o’clock. 

The success which has attended the first year of this 
work has exceeded the expectation of the instructors, 
the president, M. Cousset, and the municipal council. 
During the summer ten of the most promising pupils, 
accompanied by three of their teachers, have visited the 
technical schools of France and adjoining countries, the 
expense of the tour being borne by the institution. 

The library and museum have received generous 
donations from printers, publishers and other friends of 
The pupils, in addition to the tuition, are 


No pupil under thirteen 


the school. 
also given breakfast and lunch. 
years of age can enter the institution. ‘The requirements 
for admission are a certificate of birth, vaccination and 
a certain proficiency in studies, which are supplemented 
by an examination by the faculty. After completing the 
course the graduates may, after one year of military 
service (in time of peace), receive permission to leave 
their native land, if the object be the pursuit of their 
profession in foreign countries. 

It is the hope of the instructors to accomplish better 
results in following years, as during the experimental 
year they experienced some difficulty in passing from 
individual to collective teaching, and, moreover, they 
were obliged to proceed without the aid of experience, 
an inconsiderable aid to higher 


which furnishes not 


achievement. 


TAKE A DOSE OF YOUR OWN MEDICINE. 
T" IS is a very common expression, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER, acting on the suggestion, has recently 
put it in practice by advertising itself in its own columns, 
and the result has been of the most gratifying character 


and practically demonstrated its value as an advertising 


medium. Numerous clubs and subscriptions have since 
been the product of each mail— some of them reaching 
the hundreds. Advertisers, what it has done for itself 


it can do for you. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





‘HE article in the present issue under the caption of 
‘‘ Long Service at the Case” will be found well 
worthy of careful perusal. 
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HE .Imperial State Printing Office, Vienna, Austria, 
i will give a calendar exhibit the latter part of 
December, 1890, and extends an invitation to all printing 
and lithographic firms in the United States, which make 
a specialty of this class of work, to forward specimens 
of the same to the Staats-DruckereZ, Vienna. 


HE memorial stones of the new buildings of the. 
f Printers’ Almshouses, at London, England, were 
laid on September 22, by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
and Mrs. W. H. Collingridge. 
contributor to the charity, which is for the benefit of 


The baroness is a liberal 


worn-out printers. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 
A PRESSMAN. 


NO. VIII.—BY 


N the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, C. P., 
| Atlanta, Georgia, writes that whenever he puts on a 
heavy form on his two-revolution press the tympan seems 
to be subjected to a grinding process and breaks at the 
gripper edge. I should think, from the effect produced, 
that it is caused by wear in the journals of the cylinder 
While the cylinder is apparently riding snug on 
is lifted 


shaft. 
the bearers, really when it strikes the form it 
clear of them; this necessitates the carrying of more 
packing than should be used. It will readily be seen 
that every sheet that is placed on a tympan means an 
increase in the size of the circle described by the impres- 
sion surface, and when that is greater than what will 


travel in exact unison with the surface of the form, 
grinding is sure to be the result. 
Let him set his bearers eleven-twelfths of an inch 


high and a thickness of a thick sheet of paper over, and, 
getting the impression side of the cylinder down, let the 
cylinder down on the bearers fairly tight. Then test 
the journals by placing a lever in position under the 
cylinder at one end, and, getting sufficient force on it, 
endeavor to pry it up. If it responds to this, note how 
much space shows between the bearers and lower it down 
until it will not lift. 


of the press, repack the cylinder, and I think the trouble 


Do the same on the opposite side 


will have disappeared. 

In a recent circular issued by a press manufacturer, 
the statement is made that owing to the fact of there 
being four tracks under the bed of their press, overlaying 
was unnecessary. 

It seems strange that reputable business men should 
stoop so low as to deliberately make an assertion of this 
kind. 


is no truthin it; that every form that goes on a cylinder 


They, as well as every pressman, know that there 


press requires making ready if presentable printing is to 
be done. It may be that in calling attention to this I 
am filling a Don Quixote role— running a tilt against a 
windmill, as it were — but it is only as pressmen have 
the courage to speak out on this and kindred subjects 
that it will be possible for employers to purchase intelli- 


gently. Of course there are pressmen whose opinions 
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on presses, inks, etc., are almost, if not quite, worthless, 
yet when an employer secures a pressman who is intelli- 
gent enough to know his business and honest enough to 
regard his employer’s interest, he should be consulted 
and his advice given proper consideration when pur- 


chases become necessary. 





Why will press manufacturers persist in placing dis- 
tributing rollers at an acute angle? There are certainly 
better Set in this manner, one portion of the 


roller receives the motion from the ink table before the 


ways. 
rest, with the result that one end of each roller almost 
invariably has the face ground off it. It would seem 
that were the distributing rollers set at right angles 
with the frame of the press and provided with a vibrat- 
ing attachment, either on the rollers themselves or on 
the 


the 


riders, fully as good distribution could be obtained, 
roller-maker would not be blamed for what is not 
his fault, and the pressman, being enabled to avoid the 
the wear 


accumulation of dirt on the ink table, from 


of the rollers, would be happy. Is not this a desirable 
result, messieurs the manufacturers ? 

While manufacturers have been giving the greatest 
attention to the perfection of newspaper presses, they 
have, to a great extent, overlooked the necessity of 
increasing the speed of the book press. The time is 
coming, nay it is almost here, when a great part of the 
book printing will be done on web perfecting presses. 

One of the main obstacles to the immediate use of 
such presses is the fact that the plates now in the pos- 
session of the publishers are flat. Either all such plates 
would have to be reproduced in a curved form, or some 
apparatus for curving the flat plates would need to be 
perfected. Of course, for short editions the labor of 
making ready on a web press would be too costly, but 
there are a large number of books published every year 
with an edition sufficiently large to justify the outlay. 
Indeed, the run might be lengthened in many cases by 
running a number of books together. This method, if 
properly developed, might result in doubling or quad- 
rupling the number of impressions between each make- 
ready. 

To the objection that may be urged that presswork 
of good quality will not be produced on web presses, it 
might be replied that such work zs now produced. The 
text forms of the Cen/ury magazine are all printed on a 
web perfecting press, which turns out very good work 
and at an average speed of about twenty-five thousand 
Of 


course, it requires a very skillful pressman to operate 


perfected copies of a sixty-four page form daily. 


those presses on fine work, but when the demand for 
such men is made, no doubt they will be forthcoming. 
It will be well for all of us who are engaged in book- 
producing, both publishers, employing printers and 
pressmen, to keep our eyes open to the fact that we are 
living in a transition period, and that the methods which 
we look on today as being almost perfect, will appear to 


our successors, nay even to ourselves, some years hence 
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as being but very crude attempts to develope a science 
which is destined to revolutionize all other sciences. 

Some of the web presses now built for bookwork 
involve the printing from stereotype plates of nearly the 
general appearance and quality of those of the ordinary 
daily newspaper. Such efforts are no better than wasted, 
as it has been demonstrated pretty conclusively that 
electrotype plates are far superior for good work, beside 
being cheaper in the end, on account of being more 
lasting. It were better, then, for manufacturers to direct 
their efforts along the line that has been proven to be 
that of evolution. It will save them much labor and loss. 

The same rules that apply to packing the ordinary 
cylinder press for bookwork would necessarily apply to 
the web press employed on bookwork. Perfectly equal 
adjustment of the packing on both impression cylinders 
would be required in order to insure absolute register, as 
the least increase in the circumference of either would 
entail a greater speed of the web in traveling through 
the impression. ‘The making ready, also, would be the 
same. 

In order to use a more appropriate ink than can at 
present be safely used, a better distribution than any yet 
devised will have to be introduced ; it must be equal to 
the breaking up of a stiff ink while traveling at a high 
rate of speed. 

Another necessity for such work is a good method 
for avoiding offset. ‘To succeed in this, I am convinced 
that the press builder and the ink maker must combine 
When 


all— publisher, employer, artist, compositor, electro- 


their efforts and work in unison with one another. 


typer, pressman, press, ink, roller and paper makers 
combine their efforts, we will succeed in producing the 


best of work ; but, I fear, not until then. 


Written for*THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COMPENSATION FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 

UST why distribution is not separate from composi- 
J tion is not comprehensible to the thinking printer ; 
but that it is a part of the piece-worker’s day’s work is an 
unfortunate circumstance. When and how this condi-' 
tion came to exist is not recorded, but that it was the 
result of false conceptions and erroneous ideas is very 
evident, for the feeling toward separating the two is 
gradually growing more widespread, and the effort only 
is required to make their distinguishment an accom- 
plished fact. . 

Today, when printers good and true are walking the 
streets idle and others are working ten, twelve, and even 
fourteen hours a day, this change is plainly needed. 
This change is needed, not alone because there is an 
overplus of printers, but because we have printers in 
our unions of other nations——first-class printers in their 
own language, but probably incompetent in ours—— who 
are thrown on English papers because they can secure 
no positions on papers of their own tongue, those pos- 
sibly having gone out of existence, or the printers having 
been discharged on one or two of the numerous reasons 
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for discharge we know so well foremen avail themselves 
of: because we have printers grown old in the service, 
mayhap ‘too slow” to be suitable at ‘‘closing-up time” 
(each of the above being able to perform satisfactory 
work in that capacity); and further, because it would be 
but an act of justice, reducing the hours of work and 
tending to equalize employment. 

look at the morning paper printer. 
‘ife! Between eleven and twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing he goes to the office, distributes three or four hours, 
returns home to dinner and goes back to the office 
between six and seven in the evening, finishing his work 
between half-past two and four in the morning. Is not 
What time has he to 


Alas, what a 


he a subject of commiseration ? 
> What time has he to enjoy the advantages of 
society ? A life of sameness, a perfect drudge is he. 
Then the printer on the evening paper: seven consecu- 
tive hours of composition, followed by three hours’ 


rest 


distribution. 
a volume could be written on ‘‘‘Ten Hours in a Printing 
Office.’ 

If composition and distribution are done immedi- 


‘¢Ten hours in a printing office!” What 


’ 


ately following each other, the work is entirely too great 
for one to follow continuously and maintain his health ; 
and if the work is divided, as it is on morning papers, a 
man’s life is given up wholly to work. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what is left to encourage him to thrive and 
assist his fellow-men ? What is left to urge the progress 
of a magnitudinous civilized world ? 

By separating composition and distribution printers 
will attain nothing but what carpenters, blacksmiths and 
painters already possess — the right to secure compensa- 
tion for all work performed. I have heard an argument 
against this separation in a parallel with carpenters. 
An analysis of this, I opine, will disrupt this argument 
instanter: The tree is in the forest, the metal in the 
mine; the sawyer makes the lumber, the foundryman 
the type; the carpenter saws up his plank or scantling, 
the compositor sets his line ; the carpenter nails on his 
weather-boarding, the compositor corrects his proof ; 
and while the carpenter’s work ends here the composi- 
tor, at present, has to distribute as much as he sets up. 
Through this line of reasoning we see that not even 
carpenters, whose work is perhaps the most diversified, 
perform the gratuitous work that printers do. 

Conditions and circumstances, as well as justice, 
show us the demands of this change, and while it may 
be claimed by some that this would reduce the price of 
composition, that can be granted; but it must be 
remembered that the numberless successes of organized 
labor have demonstrated that wages regulate themselves, 
and even though this change did affect wages by reduc- 
ing the amount of money received by regular case 
holders, it should not be forgotten that the small amount 
they lose is obtained by those now idle, who need it 
inexpressibly more than they do; and who can better 
withstand a minute financial denial than those customa- 
rily receiving a complement of money for household 
demands ? 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
| N 


-BY S. W. FALLIS. 
Andrews & Co., then in business at Lancaster, Massa- 


NO. LXIII. 
the year 1829 John Andrews, an engraver on cop- 


per, a pupil of Bowen, joined the firm of Carter, 


chusetts, as printers and binders, and thus began an 
bookwork. 


‘¢ Peter Parley’ was then having an extensive circula- 


establishment for engraving and general 
tion, the books all being more or less embellished with 
Hall went to work in this house, and Atherton, 
Minot William 


Croome filling the position of designer; other draftsmen 


cuts. 


Mallory and were taken as_ pupils, 


and engravers such as Nutting, O’Brien and Worcester 
were also employed. As many as fourteen engravers on 
wood and copper were at one time engaged, making a 
total of seventy hands in the employ of the firm in the 
various branches of the establishment, such as_type- 
bookbinders, — ete., 


founders, printers, 


until the establishment failed during a financial panic 


stereotypers, 


in 1833. 

In 1834 Bowen, Hartwell & Crossman formed the 
‘*American Engraving and Printing Company,” and 
title 
incorporation as a joint stock company, under the name 


afterward altered their and obtained articles of 


’ 


of the ‘‘ Boston Bewick Company.” Mallory, Croome 


and others joined them; they published the American 
Magazine, similar in character to the London /enay 
Magazine, of which two editions were at this time 
republished in America, one in New York from imported 
plates, and one in Boston from re-engraved cuts, by 
B. F. & J. J. Greenough. 

The two volumes of the American Magazine contain 
about five hundred illustrations, all of which are coarsely 
executed. In 1836 the establishment was burned down 
and the company failed. ‘This caused a general dis- 
persion of the engravers, with new combinations and 
arrangements, and some moving elsewhere, while others 
abandoned the art entirely. 

In 1829 Abraham J. 


of London, came to New York, introduced by Lord 


Mason, a versatile engraver 


Brougham to scientific and professional Americans. 
His work, though lacking the power of his master, 
Branston, was refined and attractive. 

In 1830 the National Academy of Design paid him 
the compliment of electing him an associate, and after- 
ward appointed him their professor of wood engraving, 
which, however, was not of very much importance. 
His delivery of a course of lectures on the art drew 
very meager audiences, although the subject was new 
and novel, there being at this time but six or seven 
engravers in New York. Mason, in his endeavors to 
establish a business of engraving, found so little employ- 
ment, even with the assistance of bookstores and friends, 
he was unable to command sufficient income, and after 
a struggle in the art for ten years he returned to England 
in the spring of 1839. 

The position accorded to Mason in the academy 
had a tendency to increase the interest in the art, yet 
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still the work offered was insufficient for even the few 
engaged in the art, and what was done was not of a 
very artistic nature. 

T. W. Strong, the publisher, who began life as an 
engraver, tells some anecdotes showing the condition of 
the art at this early period. 

On one occasion (he says) aman came all the way 
from St. Louis and stayed at the Astor House until his 
work (a show card or label for a new medicine) could 
be engraved, so he could take it home with him. 
Another man, having the drawing on the wood sent him 
for criticism and approval, inked it and ran it through 
the press, and was dumfounded to see the result, ‘a 
solid black print.” And many other facts equally ridic- 
ulous were frequently met with by the early American 
engravers. 

So limited was the demand for wood engraving down 
to 1839, that late in 1838, and on Mason’s return to 
England, Dr. Anderson, Mr. 
Mr. Adams, B. F. Childs and R. N. 


also a good draftsman) were the only engravers in New 


Lansing and his son, 
White (who was 


York, with Bowen and his pupil Hartwell, in Boston, 
and Gilbert, in Philadelphia. ‘The elder Lansing and 
Morgan were at this time withdrawing from the busi- 
ness. The younger Lansing then engraved only the 
large, coarse theater bills, using mahogany for this 
purpose. Joseph W. Morse, at that time with Strong, 
was the first who engraved these posters or large bills 
on pine with an open graver, about 1840, and Strong 
first produced them from designs by George Thomas, 


of colors. With the lapse of fifty 


in combinations 
years the crude poster engraving on pine has advanced 
hand in hand with the finer branches of the art, 


until the present era of poster engraving takes a high 
rank in artistic engraving, which the bill boards of 
all our great cities bear witness with their fine display 
of theatrical, circus and menagerie posters, printed in 
all the hues of the rainbow, and varying from one 
to fifty sheets (28 by 42) in size, engraved from draw- 
ings made by the most skillful draftsmen of the day, 
and engraved by engravers of keen comprehensibilities 
and refined artistic and mechanical skill. 


To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE FUTURE APPEARANCE OF PRINTED ENGLISH. 


BY J. E. FOREMAN. 


ANGUAGE, like all other things that are the servants 
|’ of man, is continually changing. Old forms and 
expressions, like dead organisms, are disappearing, to be 
supplanted by new words or phrases suggested by the 
changed conditions of life, of business, of habits, or of 
amusements. Even from the hot-beds of crime and 
dissipation come words and phrases, doubtful in mean- 
ing as well as in morals; at first to be used only in the 
presence of men, but, gradually becoming accustomed 
to the usages of good society, they ‘‘assume a virtue if 
they have it not,” and are soon a part of the spoken 


language of the day. Ere long they creep into the 
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current literature with quotation marks as an apology 
for their presence there. Some pass out of use again as 
mysteriously as they came, having lived, like the moth, 
but an ephemeral existence. Others remain to grace our 
language and our literature by a life of usefulness, doing 
honor to their humble birth and to the ones who first 
breathed into them the breath of life. Thus changes are 
wrought in the structure of a language, but that does not 
materially affect the appearance of printed English to 
the eye. 

Another change, however, is going on that does 
affect that appearance, and which will probably in the 
future bring about greater changes than have been made 
for many years. Old forms will give way to the demands 
for convenience, and anything that will add to the 
profits of the employer, and the efficiency and rapidity 
of the workman, will soon find favor in the eyes of the 
master printers. 

This change will consist in reducing the number of 
different widths of bodies and the casting of all, or 
nearly all, of the letters of the English alphabet upon 
the same size of body. 

A step in this direction may be seen in what is called 
self-spacing type. ‘‘In a complete font of the old kind 
of body type there are about one hundred and ninety 
widths of bodies.”” In the new self-spacing type there 
One of these is but a space, another 
fist, thus leaving but six 


are but eight. 
a two em dash, leader or 
sizes of bodies for the alphabet in upper and lower 
case and italic. Now, cannot we easily imagine this 
number reduced by but few alterations to one or two 
sizes. 

A font of typewriter, being cast upon but one size of 
body, is thus quite convenient, although by no means 
presenting a neat appearance. ‘To cast all of the roman 
letters upon a single size of body, and still produce a 
neatly and attractively printed page, would require an 
alteration in some of the letters, reducing the widths of 
the letters m, W, etc., and increasing the widths of 
the z, 7, 7, ete. 

When typesetting machines are a perfect success, as 
they soon will be, and when the book and news com- 
positors are known only in history and tradition, the 
advantages of thus reducing the number of bodies of 
different widths to a few or a single standard will pre- 


The cost of 


sent themselves to practical printers. 
composition, which is at present a menace to the master 
printer’s bank account, will be reduced enormously, 
and, even if the length of the full alphabet should 
be increased, when we take into consideration the sim- 
plicity and rapidity of proof corrections and alterations, 
must we not admit that the scheme is feasible and 
practicable ? 

One change or improvement brings about another, 
and the successive steps of progress make possible or 
require other changes to meet the altered conditions. 
Thus may the appearance of the printed page of the 
English language be changed; and, when we become 


accustomed to it, ’twill look as weil as now. 
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By Moss Enoravinc Company, 535 Pearl street, New York 


READING BEFORE ANSWERING. 











NEW FIXTURES FOR THE COMPOSING ROOM. 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


A NEW STAND. 


HIS form of stand is the result of attempts to overcome certain 
difficulties encountered in trying to compose the Century 
‘Dictionary.’ For this work the compositor was required to 
have before him or readily accessible: Brevier, upper and lower, 
2 cases; brevier italic, 1 cap case; accents for brevier, 1 cap case ; 
brevier antique, for side-heads, 1 job case; nonpareil, upper and 
lower, 2 cases; nonpareil italic, 1 cap case; accents, etc., for 
nonpareil, 1 cap case; nonpareil antique for sub-heads, 1 job case. 
The copy called for changes of cases so often that it was not 
practicable to have one or even a dozen common cases of antique 
or italic. Compositors working from common cases would inter- 
fere with each other; they would have to impatiently wait 
their turns; there would be just complaint at probable bad dis- 
tribution, for which no one could be held responsible. It was 
decided that every compositor should have his own set of separate 
Greek and Hebrew, rarely used, were to be the only 


This decision made a new difficulty. Ten 


cases. 
cases in common. 
exposed cases would fill two sides of an alley. The space occupied 
by a double alley would take a great deal of room. Each 
compositor would want about sixty-seven square feet of floor space ; 
twenty-five compositors, stone-men and makers-up, the galleys 
and chase rack, and proof presses and other equipments for the 
work, would be really huddled in a room of 2500 square feet. 
Many compositors would have to work in dim light, for not 
every one could have a separate window. Widely separated, 
they could not support or aid each other and the maker-up, as 
might be done if they were closer together. This would not do. 
The space was too valuable ; the compositors would lose too much 
time by constant walking up and down an alley ; they could not 


be readily directed by the foreman. 
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DIAGRAM I. 

A new form of composing stand, which permits the compositor to have 
ready access to more than eight hundred boxes This diagram shows the 
cases in racks, out of use, with swinging side frame put back. 

DIAGRAMS I AND 2, A and B, Cases for extra sorts; C, Nonpareil accents; 
D, Nonpareil antique; E, Brevier antique; F, Nonpareil roman upper; G, 
Nonpareil roman lower; H, Nonpareil italic; K and L, Brevier roman, 
upper and lower; M, Brevier accents; I, Brevier italic; N, Drawer, con- 
taining galley; Oand P, Angled support for cases; R and S, Swinging frame 
with racks; T and U, Iron rods that hold the swinging side frame. 

To put these ten cases, four on the top of a double stand and 
six in the rack below, would contract the space seriously, but 
this plan would increase and not lighten the work of the com- 
would with every 


positor. He have to change his _ position 
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change in the style of type; he would frequently have to take 
down and put up cases. 

boxes be 
Could 


not words in italic or side-heads be set without taking down and 


Could not this be avoided? Could not more 


brought within easy reach of the compositor’s arm ? 


putting up cases, or making a complete change of position ? 
The first step was to select the ‘‘rooker” case, 14 by 28 inches, 
smaller than the regular case, but large enough for a day's 


work on the sizes of brevier and nonpareil. The next was to 
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DIAGRAM 2. 


This diagram shows the swinging side frames drawn out and locked, the 
under cases made accessible to the compositor, and the position of the 
galley under the frame. 


put two more rooker cases at right angles on either side, tilted 
upward as shown in the diagrams. The compositor, who stands 
before the case in the usual position, can readily reach all the 
boxes of the four cases, except those in the extreme outermost 
corners. A long-armed compositor can reach all without even 
swaying his body. This arrangement provides for the brevier 
upper and lower in the usual position (K and L in the diagram), 
with the accents to the extreme left (M) and the italic to the 
extreme right (I). 

The framework of the stand below the extreme right and left 
was utilized by constructing racks with cleats so that the cases 
least used could be put in sidewise, and yet be kept within easy 
reach. A swinging side frame, firmly hinged, was then attached 
on either side, with cleats parallel to those in the stand. This 
side frame is kept firmly in position by the swinging iron bar T. 
When this bar is locked, the cases in either side can be drawn 
out at full length, exposing every box to view and touch. The 
compositor is in the center of three sides of a small square, and, 
can pick out any type he wants from about eight hundred boxes, 
without leaving his frame, and for most of them without change of 
position. When the lower cases in the side racks are not needed, 
the swinging side frame can be put back as shown in diagram 1. 
To prevent the cluttering up of stands, and to save needless 
travel, the galley is put on an inclined plane in a drawer under 
the roman case. When the compositor wishes to empty his stick, 
he pulls out the drawer, empties his stick, and then shoves in the 
drawer. It is entirely out of the way, and notas liable to accident 
as in the old position on an exposed stand. 

Two of the job cases have been arranged for capitals to the 
left, and two, with capitals to the right. This is to keep the 
most used division of lower case nearest to reach on right and left 
hand sides. 

The roman cases have all the spaces and en-quadrets directly 
under the compositor’s hand. This arrangement is made by putting 
the en-quadret next to the three-to-em space box on the other 
side of the broad bar; and by putting the four and five-to-em 
space and hair-space next to the three-to-em space box. Not many 
other boxes have to be disturbed to so place these spaces. This 
arrangement saves time in spacing ; it is an aid to better work and 
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is much approved by all compositors. The cost of these stands 
ind cases is not much more than those of the old form. That they 
are much more economical in saving space and in giving greater 
ease in the management of work will be admitted by every one 
who sees them. Thirty compositors work in better light, more 
pleasantly and profitably to themselves, and more efficiently for 
the office in a space of 1ooo square feet than they could do in 2500 
square feet from cases laid out on the old plan. 

This form of stand, which is not covered by any patent, is 
fully recommended to any printer who has work, like dictionaries 
or catalogues, which requires the frequent use of many .styles of 
type. 

A NEW CASE FOR QUADRATS AND SPACES. 

kivery printer who has many fonts of small display type in 
cabinet cases is annoyed by their lack of proper boxes for spaces 
The usual practice is to put spaces and quadrats in 
It is not a good method. Too 


and quadrats. 
the two right hand corner boxes. 
much time is lost in fumbling over the mixed spaces if there are 
any in case; the work of spacing is done in an inconvenient posi- 
tion. But the spaces wanted are too often absent, and drawer 
after drawer has to be pulled out before they are found. Many fore- 
men refuse to allow the distribution of spaces and quadrats in 
They require them to be put in the regular cases of 
This is better 


cabinet cases. 
text types, where they can be assorted properly. 
practice, but it has this serious disadvantage : it compels the com- 
positor who is hunting spaces from alley to alley to stop another 
workman at case while he is spacing out his line. 

To prevent this I had made a little case which holds nothing 


but spaces and quadrats of the sizes that are most used. It can be 
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readily put on the top of any broad cabinet case or can be made 
longer or shorter to hold more or less sizes of quadrats. 

This case has twelve large divisions each of which contains 
quadrats and spaces for each size, from pearl to great primer, 
5-point to 18-point. Each division is again subdivided into six 
boxes, thus providing a proper box for the two-em, one-em and en- 
quadrat, and the three-to-em, four-to-em, and thinner spaces. *All 
are exposed, accessible, and at convenient height to the compositor, 
who can space or distribute without interfering with his gates. It 
prevents no small waste of time, and keeps these constantly needed 
sorts in the place where they are the most needed. 

The boxes are-big enough for larger sizes, but I prefer to keep 
quotations in still larger boxes at the sides of cases and stones. 


A LEAD RACK. 


This rack has been used, and is approved of, by several 
printers ; but it is not, I believe, kept on sale by any printers’ 
furnishing house. It deserves more publicity. 

It is an oblong framework of pine, 26 inches wide, 48 inches 
long, 62 inches high, placed in the center of a room so as to be 
accessible on all sides. Made to hold a great weight in a small 
compass, it calls for a broad base and some unused space in the 
interior. Asa further protection against toppling or bulging, the 
center is strengthened by a broad middle band. 


hold all needed sizes of leads, from 10 to 60 picas; smaller 


It is made to 


lengths are graduated by half picas or nonpareils, the larger sizes 
by full picas. Each size is kept apart in a tall compartment, 
Which will take the width of one lead only. Each compartment 
has its depth made exactly the length of the lead it is intended 
for, as will be more plainly seen in the next illustration. All 
lengths of leads are flush or even with the face of the rack. 

The compositor who seeks any size finds its length shown at a 
glance by a strip of lead, of right length, which is tacked on the 


side of each compartment. 
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If too long a lead is put in one of these compartments, it will 
stick out and show it is out of place; if too short a lead is put in, 
it will topple and spill the longer leads put above it. 





























DIAGRAM 4. 


LEAD RACK. 


A sectional view, showing the provision made for one hundred different 
sizes of leads from 10 to 60 picas long. 


In this rack the compartments are made for same length of leads 
below and above the cross-band, but they could be used for two 
thicknesses, like six-to-pica and four-to-pica. 

A NEW FURNITURE CABINET. 

In the ordinary book about one-half of the sheet printed on is 
devoted to print, and the other half to blanks and to margin. In 
ordinary jobwork the blanks are often twice and thrice as muchas 
the print. Every printer understands this clearly, yet how few of 
us act on it. We buy types liberally, and furniture and blanking- 
out material sparingly. We grudge the cost. Typefounders, act- 
ing under general instructions from printers, furnish display fonts 
without quadrats and spaces. There seems to be a general belief 
that it is not really necessary to make a liberal provision of blank- 
ing-out material. 

One reason why furniture is not more liberally bought is the 
So he 


will, if he is allowed or required to cut it, or if he is not provided 


fear that the compositor will waste it if he has an excess. 


with proper places to keep it in.. In many offices all widths and 
lengths of furniture are thrown pell-mell into the drawer under the 
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DIAGRAM 5.—LEAD RACK. 


stone. Out of this chaos one never finds what is needed. The 
maker-up has to fudge by piecing unequal lengths and widths, and 
too often has to use the saw to cut down pieces over-long. The 


time and the material wasted by fudging for furniture are serious 
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losses in a composing-room. Bad workmanship is a common con- 


sequence. What is worst of all, the maker-up is encouraged in 
wasteful habits 

But it is of no advantage to buy furniture liberally unless it is 
cut to graduated lengths, and a proper place is made for every 
length. To keep everything in its place, it is necessary first to 
Even in a small office this pro- 
Different lengths and 


provide a place for everything. 
vision must be made on a broad plan. 
widths should not be mixed, any more than different types should 
be mixed in a box. Each size should be kept apart, so that it can 
all be readily 


accessible, and not liable to get in confusion. 


should 
With this object in 


be selected without mistake, and sizes 


view, I submit, for the consideration of the typothete, a furniture 
cabinet which has been used in the composing room of the 
De Vinne Press with marked advantage. The general construction 
is but partially shown in the illustration. To make it accessible 
to all who work at the stone, it has been put under the stone 
This form of cabinet contains twenty-eight drawers ; twelve on 


one side (not shown in cut), and sixteen on the other. The drawers 


are of unequal depth, to suit different lengths of furniture. Every 


length stands on its narrowest end; if too long a piece is put in, 





























DIAGRAM 6. 


A new form of furniture drawer, containing proper places for 6fty-six 


lengths of furniture, from 12 to 70!> picas, and for six widths of each length. 


The up-turned drawer shows the divisions of drawer, and the places for each 


width 


the drawer cannot be shoved in: if too short, its shortness is at 


once detected. This simple device effectually prevents the mixing 


of lengths 
Each drawer is divided into two compartments of proximate 
sizes, like 12 and 13 ems pica, so that the compositor can select 


either length when the drawer is open. Each compartment 


contains longitudinal trays for six widths; nonpareil, pica, two- 


line, four-line, six-line and ten-line. The pulling-out and 


shoving-in of the drawer does not throw the standing pieces into 
All 


pieces of furniture are neatly planed and squared, and have the 


confusion, even when the compartments are but half full. 


numbers of their length in picas stamped in their ends. 

These drawers contain sixty lengths of farniture: beginning 
with 12 picas, advancing by one pica up to 60 picas, and from 
61'4 to 70'4 picas. Properly numbered on the outside, the com 
positor who picks up an odd piece on the stone, knows at once in 
what drawer it belongs. The graduation of one pica each, from 
12 to 60 picas, is found close enough for all purposes. No one has 
occasion to use a saw, for exact furniture is always at hand, and 
the pieces can be combined for lengths beyond 70'% picas. They 
are largely used, not only for jobwork, but as head bolts and_gutter- 
pieces in book forms and for the blanking-out of open forms. 

The cost of the stone, with cabinet and drawers, was $137.00 ; 
the cost of filling the drawers full of furniture, accurately cut and 
properly numbered, was $87.13; in all $224.13. The cost may 
seem large, but we should have spent more than twice this sum in 
wasted labor and material if the cabinet had not been in the office. 
Accurately cut and accessible furniture enables us to get more 
exactness and blanks and margins, and quicker and _ neater 
performance in making-up and stone-work. The cabinet saves a 
I do not think it possible to put more useful 


great deal of room. 
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furniture in smaller compass or in a more accessible place. It is 


not patented. Any one can make it. 

As we do not print posters, I have made no provision for lengths 
beyond 70!'% picas. A full assortment from 12 to 36 inches would 
call for much more space and more material. I would recommend 
a graduation by an advance of 2 picas up to 24 inches and of 3 
picas beyond 

I do not favor any plan of case which has furniture lying 
dJatwise, or which compels it to be shoved in a broad pigeon-hole. 
This invites disorder. I prefer that all furniture shall stand on 
its narrow end, and that it be kept in drawers which can be pulled 
out. In offices that are crowded, where space has to be economized, 
the unused space below the ordinary case rack could be utilized 
where it has an exposure on the side or back. But the best place 
of all for the shorter lengths is under the stone where the material 


is most needed. 


JAMES WATT THE INVENTOR OF THE LETTER 
COPYING PRESS. 


inaugural address before the University of 


Archibald Barr, after speaking of Watt's 


In his recent 


Glasgow, Professor 
steam engine discoveries, says 

Watt's other inventions are too numerous to mention, and most 
of them —such as the parallel motion, the governor, and the steam 
But 


the very multitude of his inventions makes his name to be little 


engine indicator—are well known to have come from him. 
associated with some of his most fruitful works. Had he made no 
other invention, or had he been of a more self-assertive disposition, 
his name would probably have become known wherever business 
is conducted, in connection with his invention of the method, still 
almost universally in use, of copying letters by means of the 
copying press 

It would seem to be the common fate of all great and novel in- 
ventions to raise a storm of opposition from those whom they are 
most calculated to benefit. Dudley's invention of the process of 
smelting iron by means of coal instead of charcoal brought him 
only persecution from the iron masters and the destruction of his 
works by rioters at their instigation. The steel makers of Sheffield 
attempted to get the government to prohibit Huntsman from work- 
ing his great invention—the cast steel process—-and nearly suc- 
ceeded in driving the cutlery trade out of their own hands and out 
of Sheffield. David Mushet’s discovery that the ‘‘ wild coals ”’ were 
irogstones of great value excited for years a strong prejudice 
against him in the minds of the iron masters of Scotland, who have 
since made not only their own fortunes, but in great measure the 
Scotland of to-day, through the working of those blackband ores. 
Neilson’s invaluable invention of the hot blast for smelting furnaces 
was not only ridiculed by the iron masters, but so stoutly resisted 
that for years he was unable to get it even tried on a practical, 
scale. So again the landed proprietors, who had perhaps most to 
gain from the opening up of communications through the country, 
strongly opposed the early railway projects. They supposed that 
they were to be reduced to beggary by the ‘‘infernal railroads,” 
as one landowner called them, declaring that he ‘‘ would rather 
meet a highwayman, or see a burglar on his premises, than an 
engineer!” Many more such instances might be quoted. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised to find that Watt’s copy- 
ing process, though brought out practically in its present state of 
perfection, found little favor at first with many business men; but 
it is curious now, after the invention has for more than one hund- 
red years been almost indispensable to the class of men who then 
resented its introduction, to read of the bitterness of the opposition 
which it met with. The fear that ‘‘it would lead to the increase 
of forgery’ ran so high that on one occasion when Smeaton and 

3oulton (Watt's partner) were sitting in a London coffee house, 
they heard a gentleman exclaiming against the copying machine, 
and ‘‘wishing the inventor was hanged and the machines all 
burnt.”” No one could attempt to estimate the 
of this single invention, and still comparatively few people now 
know to whose labors and knowledge they owe the boon. 


value to the world 
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SUGGESTIONS IN 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. 


The most comprehensive treatise on 
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should have a copy. 
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An easy system of note-taking which 
anyone can learn in an hour’s study. Am- 
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The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,°79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springtield, Mass. 
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Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 


and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 
Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 


street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
ruling, paging < and numbering, roller bz icking, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sewing, etc., 
machines. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smith, Milton H., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
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Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent, improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass, 
press, two sizes. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. 
graphic and web presses. 
Third avenue, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Fairhaven cylinder 


Cylinder, litho- 
Branch office, 65 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach. Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place, Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, Filbert street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


3737 
Write for 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 
Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand ”’ fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Bee ‘kman St. New York; 66Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark 'St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 "Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 


of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadeiphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Cc hallenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTOR Y—Continued. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


3ullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortinent 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printe rs. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Metz, John, 112 
Specialty, brass rule, 
printing presses. 


and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
leads, furniture and 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 243 and 245 
Wells street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


305 Dearborn 
every article 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 
street, Chicago, We furnish 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot 
trell Building, New York 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagle & Co., 52: Minor Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


street, 
ne Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
ork 
Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle, 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 
New York. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, 


PRINTERS’ 


324 and 326 Pearl street, 


rollers and printing 
Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 


Ewing Brothers & Co. 
101 Milk street. 


Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


s 
| 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 

ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


a (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
- St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box, 3070, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York 
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furnished for insertion in its pages during 18go. 
ested experts, the features in connection therewith to be considered being originality of design, 


™@HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY — we 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts 
The awards will be made by entirely disinter- 


availability, execution, harmony of colors, and presswork. 
number of copies required, and all particulars of contest, write to 


A. C. CAMERON, 


For full information as to conditions, 


Editor, 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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T# KENDALL OLDER 


aa ioe cond — 


Thirty Days’ Trial given in all cases. 





To change from Press-Feed to Hand- 
Feed requires iess than 5 minutes. 


No other make of Folder possesses this 
feature. 


Any number of Folds desired. 


Pasting and 
for Quartos. 


Trimming Attachments 


Attached to any kind of Press. 


Fed by hand sufficiently accurate for 
Pamphlet work. 


THE KENDALL FOLDER has proved itself, by use 
in almost every kind of an office, to be the 
EASIEST RUNNING, THE NEAREST NOISELESS, 
THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCURATE, and 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY IN ITS LINE, 


Prices from $150 to $8850O. 


Until further adwised, address all Western correspondence 


to 183 Monroe Street, 


ChicaLQo. 


E.K. DUNBAR & CO., sote aats., 170 coneress st.. BOSTON, MASS. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Braneh Office 


OVER 28,000 IN USE 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding 


in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2,4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 


Per Cent LESS GAS than 


ANY 


IS! Monroe Street, Chicago. 


all other power 


DOING THE SAME WORK. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


11 Spruce Street, New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE LINCOLN ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 


THE MOST DURABLE, CONVENIENT -AND USEFUL 
GALLEY EVER INVENTED. 


Lightning Lockup! No Sidesticks! No Quoins! Saves Time, Money and Space. 


Whi 


2 i ht nt 

















Patented July 23, 1889, 

“\ HE advantages of this galley are apparent to all. There is no 
= trouble, confusion, or loss of time in handling sidesticks and quoins, 
either to the compositors or stone-hands. The type is always secure 
and held intact during composition, making up, or in standing matter 

When sufficient type is placed upon the galley, close up the side, which is 
caught by a spring catch at the head of the galley, adjust the clamp tightly 
against the matter and turn the lever to the left. In correcting, loosen the 
matter by simply turning the lever to the right. The narrowness of the galley 
makes it very convenient in correcting, as it gives the free use of all the 
boxes in the lower case; the saving of space on the stone and bank is also a 
very important feature in all offices. 


Parties ordering Galleys will give the exact measure of their columns. 


\ 12-inch News Galleys, all Brass, up to 18 ems, 
na ae “ “ “ “ 





$2. c 





PRICES: “ “ “ “ “ “ 


2 ; : 
( ~~» “ sisi from 19 to 27ems, . 350 
LARGER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
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EIGHT AND SIXTEEN PAGE 


Folding, Pasting «Covering Machine 



































MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HRIE, PA, U.S.A. 
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The Babcock ee | Press Mfg. Co. 








THE “DISPATCH.” 











FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cylinder and Lithographic 


PATENT AIR-SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. 














THE “OPTIMUS.” 


us 
4 


—_r a : — me 








DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HNIEDEWEND 
oe LEE Cs 


= CHICAGO. 


MsNUFACTURERS OF 


- PRINTING. 
MACHINERY 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 


Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Aduanee Paper Gutter. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND WorKS. WE | 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


& 305 DEARBORN STREET. | 


B03 





| Sole 
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The Best and Strongest Galley made. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRASs. 
GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 


o¢—_—__—_—_ 


PRICES AND SIZES 
NEWSPAPER GaLLevs. 


Single, 3%x 2334 inc he 4S, inside me asurement, $2 00 
Single, 3% X 15% I 75 
Single, 3% x11% I 50 
Medium, 5 x 23? A 2 25 
Double, 6% x 23% 2 50 
JOB GALLEYS. 
Octavo 6x 10 inches, inside mei asurement, $2 00 
Quarto $8 x 13 2 50 
Foolscap QX I4 es 275 
Medium 10 x 16 : 3 0G 
Royal 12x18 ss J , ‘ . 3 50 
Super Royal, 14 x 21 *e " ‘ ‘ ‘ $ 00 
Imperial I5X2 _ , ; - 450 
Republican 18 x rs “ = ‘ , 5 00 


o¢—___——_——_—___ 


Cc, - Goucurr, Foreman of ‘Kecord”’ Composing Rooms, Philadelphia, writes: 
‘Your All-Brass Galley is by far the strongest galley made, better in fact 
than Hoe’s Cast Brass Galley (costing eight dollars), as it has a stronger head.’ 
APPLY TO+ +=: - 
THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
Job Presses, 


Manufacturers of the LIBERTY 


54 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK CITY. 





Ss! 


Van Bure and Clark Streets, Chicago. 


TEPHEN MCNAMARA. 


ae ome 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RINTERS' 























Using only the Best Materials and working under the most 





OLLERS. 


OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 


PARTS 
AND 


WE SHIP TO ALL 
OF THE COUNTRY 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 
WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. 


approved Siheiiain we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
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T IS FOLLY to purchase a stereotyping outfit more expensive 
than the work warrants. It is worse than folly to do the 
work of a large establishment with a low-priced outfit. 
Very often it will not pay to purchase any stereotyping 
apparatus whatever. If you are in doubt about the matter, 
send for ‘‘A Few Words on Stereotyping,’’ or state your 
requirements, and we will make you an estimate and give 
such particulars as will enable you to decide whether you 
require an outfit, and if so, what size. We also make 
all machinery and supplies for electrotyping and photo- 
engraving. 

CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
303-305 Nortu THirb STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


THIS IS OUR DOUBLE PRESS, For PRINTING IN TWO COLORS or A 2 Entirely Automatic. 
ON TWO SIDES AT ONE OPERATION. ii) a Prints from the loll. 
- 4 Easily Understood. 
No Feeders Needed. 
Accurate Impression. 
Solidly Constructed. 
Rolis Form Perfectly. 
Prints in Two Colors. 
Cuts, Counts and Stacks. 
Prints on Two Sides 
Nothing Can Beat It. 




















4 jp 
mm YA STYLE No. 1.—Four sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19, 19x 26., 
For printing one side only. 

STYLE No. 2.—Three sizes, 11x15, 13X19, 19x26. For. 


i)! - ey |} 
weU ah 
in i 





| B . 
We | | 
; Vi a | | printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 
Hi ew A 7 , We build other sizes to order. 
ti : \ = Mt N/a | ats A) Be 1, B 
si " ~e ily, ( f i ‘aw : T | 
I NY | ss call i (A MTG |. Tnese Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 
il i i re : i | 5 impressions per hour. 
i Aha | A \\eeet m | | i 2 All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best 


Le Wrought-Iron. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 BEEKMAN STREET. 
WORKS: COHOES, N.Y. 





HERE will be a time when you want a NICE JOB OF 
PRINTING or some FIRST-CLASS BINDING. When 
that time comes, write to 5 cP ss “< 
THE HENRY ©. SHEPARB COMPANY, 
181-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
THEY CAN DO IT IN A STYLE TNAT WILL PLEASE YOU. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of their work. 
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A GOOD CHANCE 


TO SECURE A 


BOUND VOLUME OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 























O ANYONE sending us a club of twelve yearly subscribers at the regular club rate ($1.50 
per year) we offer as a premium a bound volume of THrE INLAND PRINTER, either Vol. IV, 
Vol. V or Vol. VI. As we have but a few copies of each of these left, those who get to work 
first will have the best opportunity of securing these premiums. When sending club, please 
specify which volume you desire. In case a club list is received after the last volume is 
disposed of, we will place the name of the party getting up the club upon our subscription 
books for one year in lieu of the bound volume premium. ‘The bound volumes cannot be mailed, 
but must be sent by express. Vol. VIII begins with the October, 1890, issue. Now is the 


time to organize a club. Send on the lists. 


adaress THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


183 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





sm, coaowEn, rece ime | =, W, OSTRANDER, 
ILLINOIS R company oe eae . 
— INoIs P APE K Eleetrotype and Stereotype 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








—+ WACHINERY <— 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, WESTERN AGENT FOR 
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subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


THE UNIVERSAL IS NOT THE COLT’S ARMORY PRESS. 
70 the Letter : 
I frequently see reference to the Universal press made by your 


CuicaGco, November 4, 1890. 

correspondents, who invariably speak of it as a good, but a slow 
press, conveying the impression that it is not adapted to any other 
than special lines of work in consequence. What they say about 
the Universal press I do not controvert, but such references are 
somewhat misleading because the new Colt’s Armory press is often 
spoken of as a Universal, although an entirely different machine. 
Many printers draw the idea, from reading such references, that the 
Colt’s Armory press is about the same as the Universal. I have 
often had to correct this impression by showing the difference 
between the two presses. What I wish particularly to call the 
attention of printers to is, that the Universal is a separate and 
distinct press from the Colt’s Armory, and ought not in any degree 
whatever to be confounded with it in the matter of speed. The 
Colt’s Armory press is not subject to any of the faults charged 
against the Universal, although built by the same company that 
formerly built the Universal, and it ought not to be classed as a 
slow press, because in its recently improved shape it is just as fast 
J. O. SPENCER. 


as any of them. Yours truly, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

To the Editor + PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 2, 18go. 
Business in printerdom seems to be fairly good. At this 
season of the year seed catalogues and annuals of various kinds, 
piled upon the regylar run of work, conspire to create a demand 
for more presses and pressmen. Messrs. Dando & Co. will add 
two Campbells ; Rodgers Company will add two Cottrells, I 
believe ; Fell & Co. a Potter. 


and several other places, whose names I have forgotten, have or 


The Keystone has added a Cottrell, 


will shortly add one or two presses each, of various makes. In 
several instances the addition of cylinder presses means the 
‘firing out” of Adams’ presses. The “£vening /tem, claiming 
a circulation of 170,000 copies per day, has ordered four of 
R. Hoe & Co's perfecting presses. I hear that the /zgwirer will 
shortly place in its establishment seven typesetting machines. 
The apparent success of these latter machines portends a gloomy 
outlook for men who can only ‘‘stick type.”” For good, artistic job 
compositors, though, there will always be a demand, as it is not 
possible that a machine can be invented to walk around the com- 
posing room and pick out ‘‘sorts” and twist rules and justify the 
same in proper shape. 
themselves, 


However, these things generally adjust 
The pressmen had a somewhat similar experience of 
late years, when the self-feeding perfecting press took the place of 
the four, six and eight cylinder presses ; also the Adams pressmen, 
as the continued replacing of these presses by the cylinder in 
book and job work will testify. We notice an increasing demand 
for enamel or coated paper in the printing of periodicals, et 
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Happy the ink man who makes an ink that won't ‘‘ peel or set- 
off’ on the same. Happy also the pressman who uses such an 
ink. Pressmen are anxiously waiting the issuance of their organ, 
which, in addition to THE INLAND PRINTER, ought to be in the 
hands of every one employed in the pressroom —THE INLAND 
PRINTER to instruct and benefit technically, and the organ of the 
branch to keep them posted regarding the doings of officers, etc. 


C. W.M. 





FROM ATLANTA. 

70 the Editor : ATLANTA, Ga., October 19, 18go. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has had very little news from Atlanta 
for some time. It is surprising, indeed, to see so little interest 
A city like 
this, with a population of 65,000, and a flourishing typographical 


taken in giving the news from Atlanta to its readers 


union with 142 members in good standing, should never fail to 
have a letter in your valuable and widely circulated journal 
Atlanta is growing rapidly, and is the principal city in this 
section of the South. “ 
The International Typographical Union convention, which 
met here last June, showed the necessity of the organization of 
labor, and through the full reports of the convention and the 
prominence of the reports given by that much read evening 
daily paper, the Atlanta Yourna/, much good has been done. 
The Yourna/l is a comparatively young paper, but is the leading 
daily in Georgia, and, I might say, the whole South. It is strictly 
union, as is shown by the following letter, which is clipped from 
its issue of Friday, June 13, 1890, and which was read at the 
banquet given to the International Typographical Union conven- 
tion at the Kimball House: 
Mr. FYames G. Woodward: 
DEAR SIR, 
Our arrangements were made to start home this evening. 


St. Simon's ISLAND, Ga., June rr, 18go. 

I came here Sunday on account of sickness in my family. 
A heavy storm has 
come up. I cannot take my family out and I cannot leave them. 

It is a source of very great regret to me that the fact above stated pre- 
vents my being with you tomorrow. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
organization of labor into unions like that which exists among the printers 
is a great benefit to those connected withthem, and at the same time a source 
of profit to those by whom they are employed. 

When myself and associates purchased the Atlanta Yournal we at once 
determined that we wished a union office of printers, and, after three years 
of experience, I take pleasure, as president of the company and its largest 
stockholder, to bear testimony to benefits which we as proprietors have 
received from the capacity and reliability of these members of your union. 

I would not, as a printer, remain out of the union; I would not, as a 
proprietor, consent to allow my composing room handled by ‘‘ rats.” 

Again regretting that I cannot be with you, with sincere wishes for the 


growth of your order, I remain yours truly, HoKE SMITH. 


This letter is worthy of thought, and should be the opinion of 
every newspaper proprietor. The Yowrnal recently gave in its 
columns a full description of the Printers’ Home. 

Inclosed you will find $2 for renewai of my subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. I would not be without it for five times 
the price. S: M. W. 


RECIPE FOR A TABBING COMPOUND. 
To the Editor: 
Having seen no communication from this place recently, I 


SALT LakE City, October 30, 1890. 


take the liberty of writing a letter, which, I trust, will be of some 
interest to some of your readers at least. 

Trade here is fairly good, and a typothete would do much to 
improve it, for there is too much cut-throat work being done here 
when there is no occasion for it. 

The ‘‘amateur” has bobbed up serenely in ali his amateurish 
glee, but, contrary to his usually brilliant instinct, he demands 
higher prices and (what is more) gets higher prices for his work 
than the legitimate offices. I inclose a few samples of his work ; 
he is an artist. 

I have seen in your columns from time to time recipes for 
tabbing compounds. Here is one which is flexible, good, and 
what is more, is almost inexpensive: Strip a couple of worn-out 


rollers and remelt the composition ; add to it one-third of pre- 


viously dissolved white glue and about ro cents worth of glycerine ; 
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let it boil until of the consistency of binder’s glue, and apply one 
coat to small work and two coats to such work as letterheads or 
work which receives rough usage; the composition can be made 
any color desired by the addition of any aniline dye. The pad I 
send was made last July, and is as flexible now as two hours after 
it was applied. 

It will cost about 50 cents to make six to ten pounds of a com- 
position that if put on the market would readily fetch 40 cents a 
pound 

Would you kindly inform me through your columns if the new 
composing stick described by Mr. George F. Turner in the March 


issue is on the market yet ; also the price of same ELM. 
FROM DETROIT. 
70 the Editor: Detroit, Mich., November 8, 18go. 


Death has again invaded the ranks of No. 18 and called three 
members to their final rest. On November 2 H. Joseph Machris, 


one of its oldest and most respected members, died after an illness 


of only twenty-nine days. Mr. Machris was for many years 
foreman of the job department of the Free Press Printing 


Company. He was born in Detroit in 1842. In 1857 he entered 
the job department as an apprentice, and with the exception of a 
few years he was in charge of the details of the job department 
Mr. Machris was thoroughly modest and unassuming and univer- 
sally esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
He was thoroughly posted in every detail of the business, and was 
classed as one of the best in the city in the printing trade. 
Integrity, devotion and faithfulness were eminently characteristic 
of the man, and his memory will be long cherished by his many 
friends and co-workers in the craft. He leaves a wife and family. 


His age was forty-eight and six months. His funeral 


was largely attended, the entire force in the job, book and press 


years 


departments accompanying the remains to their last resting place. 
His co-workers, as a mark of esteem, had one of the finest floral 
emblems ever seen made in the shape of a pillow, arch and cross, 
with the initials ‘‘H. J. M.” in the center. 

Ernest J. Petreguinn, aged twenty-eight years, employed by 
the W. Graham Printing Company, died on November tr. 

Silas Blodgett, for a number of years a frameholder on the 
7ribune, died on November 4, aged fifty-six years. 

Members of the craft in this city had a hand in the political 
campaign just closed, but they were not all successful in their 
aspirations. A. H. Raynor, of the firm of Raynor & Taylor, ran 
for alderman, and would have proved a valuable member in 
Frank J. C. Ellis ran for the 

Charles O. 
and William 


Detroit's council, but was defeated. 
legislature on the republican ticket and was elected. 
Bryce ran on the industrial ticket for the legislature 
Caleb S. Pitkin was a 
Judge J. Logan Chipman, the 
Mr. 


Chipman’s friends among the printing fraternity are numerous, 


E. Thornton for congress. candidate for 
congress on the prohibition ticket. 


present member of this district, was elected for a third term. 


and on several occasions he has proved not only their friend, but 
the friend of the workingmen generally 

The American Federation of Labor which meets in this city 
December, may rest assured that they will be met with a general 
of working 


industriously to make their sojourn in this city an agreeable and 


good reception. The committee arrangements is 
pleasant one. 

The Adend Post, the leading German daily of this city, will 
It will follow 
the example set by the English dailies, and will have a fast press 


They will and 


soon move into its new building on Miami avenue. 


and stereotyping process. have a handsome 
commodious Office. 

The ‘‘Journal Year Book,” published by the Detroit Journal 
Company, presented to the readers of the /owrna/, will surpass 
any of its predecessors. The illustrations will be by the half-tone 
process, and its general appearance will be a credit to the art of 
printing. 

There are now in this city 69 publications, of which 9 are 


dailies, 34 weekly, 2 semi-weekly, 18 monthly, 4 semi-monthly, 
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1 bi-monthly, 2 quarterly and 1 is annual; in the English language, 


50; German, 17; Polish, 2 

Detroit now has about sixty book and job offices, the most of 
which are classed as union offices. 

Frank A. Reed and Charles H. DeMaria, both active members 
of No. 18, have opened an office as book and commercial printers 
at 58 Griswold street. Both are ambitious young men and it is 
hoped that they will succeed. 

The Zvening Times, the latest 1 cent daily in this city, is getting 
along nicely. Its typographical appearance is neat, and it is set in 
brevier and nonpareil. It is also getting its share of advertising 
from Detroit merchants. 

Both the /Jewrna/’ and News have, of late, been issuing double 
sheets on account of the pressure on their advertising columns. 

The free Press has lately added a third press with modern 
improvements. It will shortly appear in a new dress. 

Joseph M. Berg has been appointed foreman in the jobroom of 
the Free Press Printing Company, to succeed the late H. Joseph 
Machris. 

John E. S. 
publishing the Niles (Mich.) Democrat. 

The state of trade has been quite good, but there are also a 


Phelps, formeriy proofreader on the /owrna/, is 


sufficient number of printers in the city to do all the work. 
Poa. 


FROM THE CAPITAL OF ARGENTINA. 


70 the Editor: BuENos Atres, October 1, 18go. 

In spite of the great slackness here now in the printing business 
(and in others as well), the great establishment well known as 
the ‘‘Compania Sud Americana de Billites de Banco" — South 
American Bank Note Company — lately removed its plant of 
machinery from the calle San Martin to larger and more commo- 
dious premises at calle Balcarce and Chile, where some two to 
three hundred men and boys are employed. This company is 
about the only one (with exception of Messrs. Kidd & Co., limited) 
in Buenos Aires where everything to do with the named trade 
besides engraving, coloring, gilding and all work of art is turned 
out, which would really surprise the ‘‘ Yankees” to look at. Bear 
in mind that such work can only be expected of those two herebe- 
fore mentioned houses. The former firm has its escritorio (office) 
at calle San Martin 136. 

Jacobo Peuser, large printer and stationer, has opened a new 
printing office in calle Defensa, between Industria and Alegria. 
This same firm will shortly be removing their stationery business 
from calle San Martin 152, to the same street at the corner of 
Cangallo (a few doors lower down) into the new premises that 
have been built for the evening daily newspaper, “7 Diario, which 
is expected will also shortly move to these new quarters from its 
Mr. Peuser has also a branch 


Messrs. 


present abode at calle Bolivar 172. 
at La Plata, capital of the province of Buenos Aires. 
Alemann, Herpig & Riesen have opened an office in San Martin 
284, where orders can be received for all kinds of printing work. 
This will also be the administration office of the Argentinisches 
Wochen and Tageblatt. 

Messrs. Russell & Co. have opened a first-class blank-book 
manufactory at 191 calle 25 de Mayo, filled with machinery of the 
latest type, where, beside this specialty, printing, bookbinding and 
all branches. 

Printers may read the above enticing notices and think that 
trade mst be brisk in the Argentine capital; it appears so, but 
were they tocome here jst now, they would have it to repent. 


engraving is undertaken in 


This is given as a ‘‘timely warning” to journeymen or others who 
might be contemplating a passage across to this side. Remem- 
ber, there are common printers, pressmen and ‘‘ devils” in this 
city at a discount like in any other large town, but good mechan- 
ical and technical men can generally ‘‘ hook-on” to a place at a 
good monthly salary, providing they are steady, without much 
trouble. 

The American newspaper, the Buenos Aires //era/d, with 


office in the calle Cuyo 488, turned its fifteenth year of existence 
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on the 15th of September last. This paper (there are only two) 
comes second in circulation, while the S/axdard, published by the 
brothers Mulhall, has been thirty years in existence, but not- 
withstanding the age and circulation of this paper, which is a 
vreat ‘‘ turncoat” (having many opinions), and a good percentage 
of ‘‘hog-wash ” every day in its columns, it is able to charge about 
just deah/e for insertion of advertisements in it that the //eradd 
does. Both are sold for 10 cents a copy, or, say 5 cents in your 
currency. 

Santiago Browne, of calle Cuyo 444, has opened new premises 
for all kinds of printing work which can be done in English or 
Spanish, being a small establishment, but always with plenty to 
do; his prices are without competition. 

It will not be outside to pass a note upon the scarcity, in this 
city and the one at the mouth of the river on which this one 
stands — Montevideo — of trade journals. During some two and a 
half years in the River Plata I have not come across, or known 
there to appear, more than ove really thorough trade organ, but 
only a few musical and military reviews, with also two or three 
monthly periodicals on the export and imports of the country, or 
better called ‘‘sheets of figures,’’ that are no more use to the 
working mechanic or printer than a miiliner’s journal would be to 
them. 

Oh, by the way! there is that important milliner’s paper, 
appearing under the name of /a “éegdncia ; and now what used 
to be the only trade periodical, “7 Poligrafo, in the interest of 
Gutenberg’s disciples, has ceased to appear since December, 1889. 


Bo We NOB, 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 

10 the Editor + 
There is quite a tempest in a teapot blowing in this city at the 

It is all about the six-day law and the penalties 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., November 9, 18go. 


present writing. 
that were imposed for its violation. The compositors on the 
Leader and the Press, which run six evening and a Sunday edition, 
object to being placed in the same category as the printers on the 
seven-day morning papers. They claim a man can make more 
money working six days on a morning paper than he can by work- 
ing seven days on an afternoon paper that runs a Sunday edition. 

There are more than six, hundred members in No. 7, but 
when the penalty was fixed for violation of the six-day law there 
were only forty-five members present. It is said the meeting had 
been prolonged for the express purpose of tiring out the opponents 
of the law. 

The great diversity of opinion on the interpretation of the law 
is another source of trouble. Some hold the opinion that, if a 
man selects a day to give up his cases, even if it is the first day of 
the week, and cannot find a sub, he is released from his obligation, 
Others claim he is bound to give a sub a day’s work any time after 
that, if he can find one. A very strict interpretation of the law is 
made by a chairman of one of the afternoon papers. He says 
if a compositor works six days with the intention of giving up his 
cases on Saturday night, and cannot find a sub on that night, he 
will be fined. 

President Plank, of the International Typographical Union, 
was called to this city a short time ago to settle some trouble 
between the proprietors and the foremen in connection with the 
six-day law. The matter was referred to the district organizer. 

The prospective Sz was expected to shine on October 15, but 
thus far has not made its appearance. It is understood that 
Senator Quay is at the back of this paper, and the result of last 
Tuesday’s election may have something to do with the delay, as it 
is well known that Senator Quay has had control of the republican 
party in this state for the past two years. At the gubernatorial 
convention some months ago he insisted on putting a candidate of 
his own choosing before the people. As a consequence there was 
a split in the party, and the democratic candidate was elected 
governor last Tuesday in the face of an overwhelming natural 
republican majority. Some people think on this account that the 
Suz will never be issued. However, the presses are in the building 


| 
| 





and the force has been engaged, so it would seem that there is no 
credence to be placed in that rumor, and the paper may be 
expected to appear about December 1. 

In connection with this, it might be remarked that there is a 
big field for another first-class paper in this city, as we have but 
the one good paper, the Dispatch. The other papers seem to be 
run for revenue, regardless of what is published in the paper. 
The Post and Commercial Gazette are so blindly partisan that the 
editors do not seem to be able to discern the true side of the 
Not much good, and perhaps a great deal of bad, might 
MEMO 


news. 


be said of the other five papers in the city. 


FROM TORONTO. 


Zo the Liditor: Toronto, Ont., November 4, 18go. 

During the past month trade has not been as active as could 
reasonably be expected at this time of the year, many typos 
having nothing to do; but, as the printing of the city directory 
will soon give employment to a considerable number, together 
with the annual rush of work at Warwick & Sons, in consequence 
of the parliamentary sessions, we expect a better ‘‘ state of trade”’ 
before long, but not enough to warrant an influx of visiting 
printers. In connection with the parliamentary printing referred 
to, I hear considerable discussion as to the prospects of the Ontario 
legislature inaugurating a printing bureau, such as the Dominion 
government has. I see no valid reason why it should not. There 
certainly must be a profit from this work to the contractors who 
now do it, and as the people are the ones who pay this profit, 
through the government, why not have the printing done by the 
government, thus saving the contractor’s profit to the people ? 
The public school books could, also, be printed in the bureau, and 
as compulsory education, together with the distribution of free 
school books to the children, is receiving considerable discussion 
in our press and among labor bodies, the enlarged editions thus 
necessitated could be more cheaply published by the bureau than 
by the present mode. Isee the Quebec Trades and Labor Council 
has requested the Quebec provincial government to adopt the 
bureau system. The question is certainly worthy of due consid- 
eration. 

The Hamilton 
edition, and that city has now three 1-cent evening papers and 


Spectator has ceased publishing a morning 
no morning paper. The principal cause of such change is the 
overbearing competition it had with our daily papers. 

Mr. Henry Hough, or ‘‘ Harry,” as he is called by those who 
know him best, who ran the Cobourg //or/d for twenty-one years, 
and who more recently was connected with the management of 
Grip, has taken the place of Mr. Brownscombe in the late firm of 
Newsome & Brownscombe, lithographers, Wellington street. 
‘* Harry ” always has a smile for his many friends, and we wish 
him every success in his new field. 

A rather peculiar libel suit is now engaging the attention of our 
courts. It is brought by one Greme against the G/vée for $20,000 
for using his name in connection with the G/oée’s supposed ‘‘con- 
fessions and admissions” of Birchall, the murderer of Benwell, 
whose hanging will likely take place ere this reaches your readers. 
The G/oée claims that the man referred to in their article is not 
Greme, but another, named Graham. 

The libel case of the J/az/ vs. the “mpire was again adjourned 
at the recent sessions. This, also, is of a somewhat peculiar 
nature. The “wire published several articles charging the J/a// 
with disloyalty in promulgating schemes, in concert with certain 
Washington politicians, whereby Canada would’be annexed to the 
United States. 
the case. 

Mr. James Fulton, who had been a member of No. g1 for many 
years, died on October 18, leaving a wife and family to mourn their 


The public are evincing considerable interest in 


loss. He served his time in the old G/ode office. 

In consequence of the meeting of delegates I spoke of last 
month, an Eight Hour League was formed at their meeting on 
October 31. The objects of the league are to educate the public 


to the advantages of a shorter day’s work, and to use such other 
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means as will bring about such a state of affairs, to which end 
they will depend largely on the dissemination of proper literature. 
While strongly advocating persistent activity, I hope this body 
will use all due moderation in their proceedings while advancing 
this excellent cause. We must remember that there are two sides 
to this question, and that the arguments that will be brought 
forward by the other side are not to be pooh-poohed, but must be 
met in a fair, argumentative manner. 

No. 91 has now 509 members on the roll, with only six in 
throws credit on our 

Jim DEE. 


arrears, which is a very good record, and 


financial secretary. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Zo the Ledttor. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 6, 


Printers have perhaps for years not been as busy as 


1890 

they are 
at this time, yet there are a few concerns running around in search 
Just enough to keep them nicely crowded. 
Little and 


of a little more work. 
This activity is general in all branches of printing. 
big job offices are crowded with work and prices have been quietly 
advanced ; so quietly that customers either don’t notice it or don’t 
One concern 
Other big 


care. The latter is more likely to be the case 
yesterday refused an order for 2,500,000 impressions. 
concerns tell me they have had to refuse most tempting jobs, that 
mean long steady runs. One concern, Rodgers’, 54 North Sixth 
street, are this week putting in three new 36 by 54 cylinders, and 
they tell me they have had enough work offered them within a 
month to keep fourteen of them going; as it is they and several 
other big concerns have been running fourteen hours a day and 
still have customers wanting to know why they don't get their 
work. 

The newspaper people are also doing well. I have forgotten or 
lost track of how many Hoe presses have gone in this fall. I know 
the //em has just put in two or three, to give an hourly output of 
500,000 copies. That little paper has a way of creeping up that is 
surprising to some of the more dignified ones. If a dastardly 
murder is committed in the southwest corner of Texas, it has the 
woodcut of the murderer on a galley five minutes after the details 
are scissored out of the exchange. Let Edison beat that if he can. 
The .Vews has begun to kick a little and is pulling up. Its kicks 
are mostly at Quay, our political boss, but it has some occasional 
good things init. The /rzgezirex got sued (political libel) and is 
booming along into a big circulation. The Record is keeping all 
others at its heels, under most excellent management. The 77s 
is still prophecying what never happens, under the prophetic lead- 
ership of Colonel McClure. Its is a couple dozen times 
bigger than the original, and is the finest printing house in the city 


‘*annex” 


The old Zedgerv is voluminous, digni- 
All of 


making money and make less room for New York dailies than they 


for equipments, light, etc. 
fied, methodical and suits its clientage. our dailies are 
used to. Their staffs are better, higher salaries are paid, good, 
energetic fellows are promoted, and a spirit of excellence begins 
to pervade. 

. 

The publishing houses, those concerns that get out big books, 
cyclopedias, medical, law, theological and other dry books that 
people buy and poke away in big book cases, are all busy, very 
busy, and several of them have been putting in new machinery 
The bible 
houses are busy and the album manufacturers have their hands 
full. 
tion of that sort of literature, and judging from the calls for 


and presses and otherwise enlarging their capacity. 
The theological publication houses report a great distribu- 


printers it must be true. 

We do not meet with dullness anywhere, except the few who 
lag behind in the race. The binderies are calling for more help, 
the blank-book manufacturers are all working fifty-four hours per 
week, and the paper mills are not able to stop long enough for 
What is the cause of it all, the McKinley Bill? No; 
There is a steady growth in business. One 


repairs 
nothing of the sort. 
peculiarity is to be noticed in the amount of work that of late 
has been coming here from New York— just why, no one knows. 
One of our weeklies gives its jobwork out inone hundred thousand 
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lots. Its circulation is 700,000. It is a nice plum for pressmen 


and paper makers. No new papers have been started lately. 
None dare start. Trade journalism has several creditable repre- 
sentatives, some few of them superb in their getting up and finish, 
really artistic — for Philadelphia. The basis of this excellence is 
a heavy advertising patronage from manufacturing interests. 

The compositors are holding totheir organizations with fidelity, 
The fact that there 


is not likely to be any occasion for a strike for the next twelve or 


which many workmen might safely emulate. 


twenty-four months does not dull interest in the union or its 
meetings. They keep the machine in order and ready to use, and 


hence there is less occasion for its use. The officers are quiet, 


conservative men who own their own homes and who have been 
standing in their respective alleys for ten, twenty, perhaps thirty 
years. 

The country newspapers of the state are improving in their 
They find more live 
The 


city engravers and stereotypers are very busy and our one great 


make-up and rely less on plate matter. 
subjects to talk about and things to tell than they used to. 


typefoundry is working full handed. 

From the business standpoint we are all doing well, but there 
is as much need as ever for a little higher standard in journalism, 
not so much in the writing of so many columns as in the under- 
lying spirit which pervades a paper. The /edyer's Saturday 
editorial article is a model cf scholarly completeness and is always 
on some abstract subject ; many especially buy it for this article. 
People demand something more than the eternal grind of trash 
There is a solemn emptiness about our Sunday papers 
What now 


is wanted is a paper about as big asa lady’s handkerchief, printed 


and stuff. 
that suggests they have reached their limit as to size. 


in leaded nonpareil, containing in condensed shape every notable 
event and occurrence of the previous day without headlines or 
comment. Such a paper is bound to come. 

The newspaper men have no time to be sociable so our club 
project is not revived. We meet occasionally in cur swallow-tail 
coats at a supper or a dinner, but that is all. 

Lively times are ahead this winter. People seem imbued with 
the feeling that there is an immense amount of work ahead and so 
there is. The authors and authoresses are turning out a vast mass 
of stuff—but the intellectual mind calls, and calls loudly for 
something more than books with which to amuse or kill a passing 
hour. A better, a higher, a broader and deeper literature, a litera- 
ture with a soul in it is demanded, and the men and women that 
are yet in their 

M. 


are to serve it are coming —even though they 


knickerbockers and short skirts. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COMPOSING ROOMS. 
To the Editor: 

The October number of 
article on ‘‘Arrangement of Composing and Press Rooms,” sub 
mitted by a committee of the National Typothete. As the 
committee reports, the conditions and needs of each office are so 


CINCINNATI, October 28, 1890. 
the Bookmaker has an interesting 


varied that little can be done in the way of recommending any 
one plan, but, referring to the diagram of J. K. Bettis, I would not 
have the compositors in same room with the presses if it could 
possibly be avoided, on account of the noise and other reasons. 
About the new case for quads and spaces, shown by T. L. De 
Vinne: When the writer was a boy (before the war) we used to 
keep spaces around in the job cases, in the two lower right-hand 
boxes, and finding the disadvantages of the plan, cut out some of 
the partitions of an old lower case and made a space case of it, 
We 


and have had for twenty years, a space 


arranged much the same as those now made by the foundries. 

have now in this office, 

case made of double length and ordinary width, divided off about 

the same as De Vinne’s new case. ‘Think most offices have long 

since stopped the practice of distributing spaces in the cabinet 
-ases. 

The stone with furniture drawers underneath, I do not think 


cap 


much of. A man locking up a form at that stone would have to 


walk around to the drawers on the other side for about one-half 
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the furniture he would need. Two men working there would 
interfere one with the other sadly by opening drawers under 
where the other was standing, and men from other stones would 
make still further confusion. One person has, practically, but 
one-quarter of the whole set to select from without disturbing his 
fellow workmen, or having to chassé around to the other side of 
stone. 

From the cut shown, I cannot see what is to prevent the pieces 


If they do, it 


the 


falling down in opening and closing the drawers. 
is a serious objection. 

The pocket for quoins at end of stone is a good thing. 

[ have made a furniture rack somewhat similar, but larger, to 
those made by the foundries, about 24 inches wide, 11 inches deep 
































at base, and tapering upward to 2 , 

inches; about 4 feet 6 inches high. 2% 

It has sixteen shelves, the bottom one 3 

holding furniture 10 inches long, and J. 

grading smaller by half inches down to ti 

2'%5. Each shelf has the size stamped 1 

on each end, and is high enough to - ‘viesmoemenes q 

admit four pieces laid one on another. J-—— 

Wide pieces are kept atextreme right, J °? - 

and narrower pieces graded off to the J 514 

left without any dividing partitions. rw 

On extreme left have put in a partition J-—— —— ee 

up and down, leaving about 5 inches J} 62 

space for reglets on each shelf. This | 7 

stands at one end of passageway, be- F——, 

tween the two stones (see diagram). v4 | 

At the other end have two similar 8 

racks, one holding furniture from 11 ms : 

to 34 inches, graded in inches; the ea 

other holding reglets—nonpareil, pica 9 

and double pica—similarly graded. Pak 

These are about 5 feet high. —|—_———______—— 
Mr. De Vinne says, ‘‘ The gradu- = 














ation of one pica each, from 12 to 60 SMALL FURNITURE RACK. 


picas, is found close enough for all purposes.” I find that furniture 
graded by '4 inches (3 picas) is all that is necessary, and so avoid 
a multiplicity of lengths. 

Two men can work at each stone, find everything ready to their 


hands, and not get in each other's way a particle Men working 
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at other stones can procure furniture from same racks with the 
same facility and with no annoyance to others. 

Mr. De Vinne's plan would necessitate a set of drawers under 
each stone. 

My small rack contains sixteen different lengths from 2% to 10 
inches, assorted widths from 3 to 10 picas, all-sufficient for locking 
up forms for medium-sized job presses. Large stands contain 
twenty-four different lengths, from 11 to 34 inches. 

In making up furniture round a job I aim to use all pieces of a 
similar length, which can generally be done with the exception of 
perhaps two or three pieces. This greatly facilitates the distribu- 
tion of the pieces, 


| 
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The different widths can be readily kept in comparatively good 
order without the dividing partitions that are generally put in, 
and pieces can be quickly selected and taken out far quicker than 
by opening and closing a drawer. 

When I made these racks, I cut all the furniture then in use, 
and what additional new was needed, to these labor-saving lengths 
with ordinary saw and miter box, and about once a year since, 
during dull times, go over the lot cutting off battered ends (where 
6 inch, and 


furniture seems to wear the most), reducing pieces ! 
adding new pieces where necessary, making all as good as new. 

As to the expense. $224!! That will buy a good many fonts. 
My stands cost, perhaps, $1 each for new lumber, nails and screws, 
being made mostly from boards taken from outside of bundles of 
book paper. Made during slack times. Most job offices have a 
handy man about who can make these. They may not be as pretty 


as Mr. De Vinne’s, but for rapid work, such as is needed in most 


job offices, there is, in my judgment, no comparison. R. E. 
FROM BALTIMORE. 
70 the Editor: BaLtTimoreE, Md., November 3, 1890 


The city council of Baltimore last week adopted a majority 
committee report to pay the Dulany Company $10,516.20 for 
printing and posting the registration list. The mayor has not as 
yet attached his signature, and if the appeal of a number of print- 
ing firms requesting that functionary to withhold his indorsement 
is regarded, the Dulany Company will have to choose one of two 
things, a lawsuit or the acceptance of a less sum for its work. 
The printers who have entered protest here laid their grievance 
before the Taxpayers’ Association, which makes the following 
report: ‘‘That the present election law does not require such 
work to be given out to the lowest responsible bidder, and that in 
this respect there was no violation of law; yet, notwithstanding 
this omission, proposals from responsible parties should have been 
That 
the price allowed for the contract was excessive; that the work | 


invited, which was not done, or only to a limited extent. 


could have been done at a saving to the city of several thousand 


dollars.” The printing firms that have entered protest declare 
publicly that they would have printed the registration list at eight 

This job is 
What is to be 
the outcome of this squabble time only can determine 


cents per name, a saving to the taxpayers of $4,000. 
certainly a profitable one at $6 per thousand ems. 


The Lvening Globe is no more, having succumbed to adverse 
fortune, brought about, as its editor says, by the boycott of Balti- 
more Typographical Union. An editorial in the last issue states 
that the publishers of the G/oée sunk $20,000 in the venture, and 
as there seemed to be no hope of extending its circulation or 
general business interest, it was deemed better to suspend publica- 
tion than to further continue. 

A newspaper syndicate has purchased the plant and is now 
This 


It is a six-column 


issuing an evening penny paper from the late G/ode office 
latest venture is called the Zvening World. 
four page sheet, independent in politics, and quite newsy, but 
lacking as to first-class ability in its editorial columns. It is-in 
affiliation with the typographical union, discarding plates and 
employing none but union compositors. Much sympathy has 
been expressed by business men for the publishers of the G/oée, 
but sympathy don’t go where you withhold patronage, and that is 
what Baltimore business men who advertise did in this instance, 
for, while despising the methods of the walking delegate, they 
The Globe 
existence of three months. Its editor and co-proprietor, A. A. 
Hill, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, is a fair editorial writer, and has 
done some very excellent work for eastern journals as a foreign 
Personally he made many friends in Baltimore, 


hearkened unto his counsel. had a brief and troubled 


correspondent. 
but incurred the enmity of the typographical union by his persist- 
ency in the use of plates. 

While touching upon a matter of the kind, mention may be 
made of an incident which transpired a day or two ago. By some 
chance or other it came to the knowledge of the printers’ union 


last week that a delegate to the Federation of Labor, of this city, 








and who is the editor of a monthly publication called the Painter, 
a trade organ, was having his paper printed at a non-union office 
and that plates were used in the make-up. This information 
caused much surprise and indignation, as the editor of this sheet is 
secretary-treasurer of the National Painters’ Brotherhood and has 
been posing for some time as a labor leader. He was loud in his 
denunciations against the publishers of the G/ode before the Federa- 
tion ef Labor, and threatened to make the editor of that paper 
‘‘jump” for some remark made, which was construed by the former 
as a personal insult. 

It would seem that the Cra/¢sman, of Washington, has sus- 
pended for good;as the small boy would say. I base my remark 
on information received from that city through a correspondent, 
who, in commenting upon the demise of that journal, says a new 
labor paper is to be issued at the capital, and that he hopes it will 
be well supported, adding that many labor organs have come to 
an untimely end by reason of ‘‘non-support.” 

The firm of Isaac Friedenwald & Co., printers, lithographers, 
etc., concluded last week to put their business into the hands of a 
receiver. William Deutsch, the active manager, was of the firm. 
There was no financial embarrassment, but trouble grew out of a 
disagreement between the managers. The receiver gave bond for 


$225,000. 


he American has come out in a new dress. It donned its 
new suit none too soon 

The press of Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia was 
given a delightful trip recently to New York and return. Over 
three hundred newspaper men and their ladies composed the jolly 
party, who were the guests of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company. The time made by this train, the ‘‘ Royal Blue Line,” 
between the national capital and Jersey City beat the record, 
having made the run in four hours and sixteen minutes, a distance 
of 228 miles. Your correspondent had the pleasure of partici- 
pating in the jaunt, one long to be remembered by all who were 
so fortunate in being of the party. 

The Masonic fraternity of Baltimore have been holding a 
grand fair for the past four weeks, which has been a great success. 
Gen. Felix Agnus, business manager of the American, presented 
the fair-with a valuable horse. Mr. George Abell, of the Sz, 
sent a check for $500. Visitors at the fair have been voting their 
sentiments as to the most popular newspaper publisher of this 
city. The whole affair will wind up Wednesday, and then we will 
know who has received the most votes. So far, General Agnus is 
ahead. 

The passenger department of the Western Maryland Railroad 
Company has just issued from the press a handscme book of over 
a hundred pages, entitled ‘‘In Peace or in War.” The work is 
beautifully illustrated, containing two maps, the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg and that portion of Western Maryland through which this 
road runs, while the letterpress briefly describes scenes and inci- 
dents of the greatest battle of modern times, the field of Gettysburg. 
A. C. Hoen & Co., of this city, are the lithographers and printers 
who got out the work, which reflects credit upon this firm. 

The printing business is fair. Over a dozen union printers 
‘caught on” to cases last week in the office of the /Vor/d, the 
non-union compositors being requested to step down and out. Of 
course, the ‘‘sub”’ is still with us; and where, let me ask, is the 


spot of earth that contains him not ? FIDELITIES. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


70 the Editor: SyDNEY, September 20, 1890. 
Under the agency of Messrs. Cowan & Co., and their promi- 
nent advertisement in the Astralasian Typographical Fournal, 
your excellent journal, THE INLAND PRINTER, has caught on to 
the Australian comp, who is now, from all accounts, a pretty 
large and growing subscriber. I am informed that several of the 
prominent chapels in Melbourne and Sydney are in receipt of 
regular numbers, and I am sure from this sign that your journal will 
grow, because THE INLAND PRINTER can claim the same quali- 
‘* Once 


fications which are often quoted by general advertisers : 
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THE INLAND PRINTER may 


used, it cannot be dispensed with.” 
be recommended by another feature, also, that every year its 
policy and make-up is becoming more cosmopolitan. 

It has always struck me as being very peculiar that a country 
which has such a population of printers as is possessed by the 
continent of Australia should not possess an organ which would 
represent that craft. As it is, the destralasian Typographical 
Journal is the only printers’ journal on the continent, while 71/e, 
a journal published in Wellington, New Zealand, is the only trade 
journal in the whole of the Australasian colonies. There is a 
great difference between these two journals. The -lustralasian 
7vpographical Fournal is merely a newsletter, published monthly 
by the Melbourne Typographical Association, and issued free to 
allits members ; and several other Australian societies, by paying a 
yearly subscription, issue the same journal to their members gratis. 
The Yeurna’ contains monthly letters from correspondents in 
Sydney, Brisbane, Hobart, Perth, Adelaide, Newcastle, the corre- 
spondents being chiefly the secretaries of the different societies, and 
these letters are therefore looked upon as being semi-official. The 
state of trade is the chief topic, and consequently the paper has 
a large circulation in the different colonies and is eagerly looked for 
every month. 7vfv, on the other hand, although it has a fair 
amount of newsletters, deals principally with the aims and objects 
of the job printer. 

Some years ago, when that defunct high-class journal, the 
American Model Printey, was in circulation, an advanced American 
printer named Mr. Hart came over to Sydney from the United 
States, showed the J/ode/ round as a specimen of the work he 
could do, and so interested some enthusiastic art printers that they 
decided to give him a show, and eventually the Colonial Printers’ 
Art Fournal was issued to the Australian comp as a thing of 
beauty which was to be a joy forever. It had a very short run, 
but certainly I have seen it in the book case of printers who, 
looking at it as a colonial production, think their copies of the 
Colonial Printers’ Art Journal their joy forever. 

That the Australian colonies can lay claim toa large population 
of printers, the following list of its typographical associations will 
prove : 

ASSOCIATIONS. CoLony. 
Ballarat Typographical Association................... 
Barrier Ranges Typographical Association ........... 
Melbourne Typographical Association........... 


Victoria. 
! 


Sydney Typographical Association.................... 

iar MeOIel BOAO 6 os sncn cusses ose sa sa deine sone Pe ; ; 

ts New South Wales. 

KORVER EUAN MES LOMMED Gc Sonia aise neh we cue seep sad vives 

BALTES sTANG 6 cc.casc senses aeien dena sane ce senna 
Brisbane Typographical Association............ 

Maryborough rane, a 6c o% es osies 5 0s os Rae oe 

BRA EE PETC  ioc ok ooo sonar ees sack eeeencds ae | 

RGCKNAMNINON USTAMONS 5 c.5c5s0 cesses 05 608s 4i0ios Queensland, 

MOWRSVIINIG BBTANOD oc. iss ccs cscice aes Soe kwesn 4e sao | 

CO THETS A OWENS COTO 6s 53 o65609554555909 550045 oe 

AOOWOOMUA BSPANGCN: soo xeuseiceces co osaissewsqanacd 
Sandhurst Typographical Association .... ............ 
Adelaide Typographical Association.................. 
Northern Tasmanian Typographical Association..... i. - : 
an eres A ot Tasmania, 
Tasmanian Typographical Association,............... 


Nearly the whole of these bodies with New Zealand are affiliated 
with the Australasian Typographical Union, which has a council 


sitting for the present in Melbourne. 
It may not be generally known that in New South Wales and 


“Queensland newspapers pass through the post to every part of the 


globe, free of charge, while in all the other colonies the postage is 
I cent per paper (no matter what size it may be) for inland and 2 
cents each for those going outside the colony. The consequence 
of this cheap postage in New South Wales is that Victorian and 
other publishers get their publications printed in Sydney, so as to 
evade heavy postage. There has been considerable agitation 
going on for some time past to get an impost put upon newspapers 
and publications, but hitherto without success. Nevertheless, the 
agitation gains ground and becomes stronger every year. ‘To 
counteract this, an association has been formed among the country 


newspaper proprietors. The convener of the first meeting said 


eich mmntncecmming pisses. 
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he had been led to take this step by the representations made 


that h 
to him by the proprietors of several papers. They considered this 
proposed tax would be very unjust on the country press, which was 


at present performing important work in the way of educating the 
people. Mr. O'Connor considered this was going to bring revenue 
into the country, but upon his own figures there would be a loss of 
{40,000 a year. 

The conference extended over several days, and resulted in the 


passage of the following resolutions : 


Phat a provisional committee be appointed to formulate by-laws for the 


icial Newspaper Association; that Mr. Davies be the secretary; and 


Provil 
that Messrs. Kellaway, Torpy and Oram be empowered to convene a meeting 
of country newspaper proprietors as soon as their duties shall be completed. 


Phat this meeting disapproves of the proposed imposition of a postal rate 
on newspapers, as it believes their publication is in the educational interests 
of the colony, and that they should, as hitherto, be carried free through the 


postofttice 


These resolutions were embodied in a petition, and Messrs. 
Garland and Torpy, members of parliament, were invited to 
present the petition to parliament. 

It was decided that the subscription to the new association 
should be one guinea per year to start with, and during the 
discussion which took place it was suggested that a committee 
should be appointed to watch the interests of country journals 
in Sydney, with the view of remedying the grievances existing 
with regard to the securing of government and other advertise- 
ments, and if possible to wipe out the present unsatisfactory system 
carried on by advertising agents. 

The death of Mrs. Henry Heron (better known in Australian 
literary circles by her nom de plume ‘‘ Australis”) took place in 
Sydney last month. Mrs. Heron was ill only a few days, the 
immediate cause of death being inflammation of the lungs. She 
was the daughter of Sir William Manning, and from an early age 
exhibited exceptional capacity in both prose and verse. She con- 
tributed at intervals for many years to every newspaper or period- 
ical of importance in the colony. Her life, says the Sydzey Daily 
Zelesraph, was characterized by unselfish devotion to the interest 
of the suffering and necessitous, and inall her writings and actions 
she was animated by a high purpose that won for her the loving 
esteem of all with whom she came in contact. 

For some years there was employed in the government printing 
office (lithographic department) at Wellington, New Zealand, a 
lithographer who was very fond of experimenting in photo-lithog- 
raphy. The government printer saw no value in experiments, so he 
discharged Mr. Phillips as being a waster of good material. The 
department was afterward taken out of the government printer's 
hands, and placed in the hands of a practical lithographer, with 
instructions to pursue investigations and experiments. Mr. Phillips 
came over to Sydney, and finding means of prosecuting his experi- 
ments, he was at last successful in bringing out his invention in photo- 
lithography. Acompany was formed to work the process, called the 
Phillips-Stephan process, with a capital of $500,000. After the 
latest machinery had been obtained, an illustrated weekly paper 
was started, but as the process was very expensive this venture 
was soon dropped. The company carried on general business for 
some time, but it is now being wound up. 

During the centennial year of the colony of New South Wales, 
it was considered that it would be a fitting time to commence a 
history of New South Wales. Accordingly the government 
advertised for an editor, and Mr. G. B. Barton was chosen, he 
undertaking to write the history up in thirteen volumes, of seven 
The historical documents from which the 
‘copy " was to be written was to be supplied by the government. 
There has been one volume issued, which was favorably reviewed 
by a number of English and colonial newspapers. Some friction 
has now occurred,and the work has stopped. The matter has been 
brought under notice of parliament, when, in reply to a series 
of questions asked by Mr. O'Sullivan in the legislative assembly 
last night as toan arrangement entered into between the government 
and Mr. G. B. Barton for the latter gentleman to write a history 
of New South Wales, Mr. McMillan said that after the production 


2-4 


hundred pages each. 
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of the first volume of the history an arrangement was entered into 
with Mr. Barton to continue the work on reduced terms of pay- 
ment, one volume to be produced in each successive six months at 
a cost of $3,000 per volume. A portion only of the second volume 
was produced within the time and the agreement was terminated. 
A canvasser had been engaged to take orders in advance for the 
work and 2038 subscribers had ordered copies, in consideration of 
which orders a sum of $8,275 had been paid to the canvasser. 
Commission paid to the canvasser for work and labor done could 
not be recovered, nor did the government contemplate any such 
proceeding. No arrangements had yet been made for continuing 
the history. 

Ata recent meeting of the Sydney Typographical Association 
the following important motions were adopted : 

That the secretary be instructed to issue a circular informing journeymen 
compositors in the colony of New South Wales that unless they become 
members of the New South Wales Typographical Association before March 
31, 1891, a penalty will be imposed upon them in lieu of the ordinary entrance 


fee of five shillings, and this course be also adopted in the case of appren- 


tices who neglect to join the association within three months after the 


completion of their indentures. 

That, after issuing of such circular, a missionary delegate and organize1 
be appointed to canvass the country districts and avail himself of the 
cdoperation of the Shearers’ and other unions which has been so freely and 
frequently offered. 

The following resolution was ordered to be sent to the council 
of the Australasian Typographical Union, which governs the 
whole of the colonies : 

We, the members of the New South Wales Typographical Association, 
earnestly urge upon the union their immediate attention to the following 
grave matters, namely, the necessity of an Australasian scale of charges; the 
apprentice question ; female labor; reciprocity in mortality and unemployed 


allowance, and legislation in the country districts. ASMODEUS. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor : Boston, Mass., November 8, 1890 

In my October letter I predicted a busy season for Boston 
printers, and correctly, it seems, for nearly every office is now 
filled to overflowing with work, and many are increasing their 
plants in order to meet the demands of their customers. Messrs. 
J. S. Cushing & Co. find their exceptionally equipped book office 
fully taxed, and Messrs. Berwick & Smith, whose pressroom is in 
the same building, are equally as busy. The Boston Job Print, on 
Alden street, has just added two new Golding presses, and other 
extensive improvements are either accomplished or contemplated. 
Messrs. Robinson & Stephenson, on Fort Hill square, have taken 
another floor of the building which they occupy, making three in 
all, and a new Cottrell four-roller press is one of their recent 
Messrs. L. Barta & Co's large force of employés are 
A. L. Philpott & Co., who were men- 


accessions. 
as busy as bees. Messrs. 
tioned several months ago as having started an office on Court 
street, quickly outgrew their quarters there and now have a floor 
at 54 Pearl street, L. Barta & Co’s old stand. And so I might go 
on almost indefinitely. Everybody is busy—and that would imply 
happiness, unless there is a disturbing specter scared up by 
indigestion or the republican revérses in the recent elections. The 
foundries and dealers report brisk trade, which indicates a lively 
condition of things among printers who look to the Hub for their 
supplies. 

There has been a change in the Star Printing Company of 
Lynn, Mr. Whitworth retiring, and Mr. Crowell taking entire 
charge of the business. 

About a month ago the Boston papers gave a portrait of a 
young Lowell printer who had disappeared suddenly’ He owned 
a small office and did a fair business. After a long search it was 
found that he had taken service with Uncle Sam in his navy. 
Possibly he saw in this course a shorter road to opulence than in 
competition with that class of printers who print paper bags at 15 
cents per thousand, and do other work at proportionate prices. 

Apropos of low prices, I would like to enlist the influence of 
every writer for printers’ trade publications in crying down the too 
prevalent and pernicious practice of doing work at or below the 
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cost of production. It is not the amateur alone who is responsible 


for this evil. Last summer I was shown a pamphlet of twenty- 
eight pages, about one-third of which were tables. There was a 
cover, and four hundred copies were printed, all for $27. It was 
not the work of a novice, either. ‘‘ Figger”’ up the profit in this, 
please, and then estimate the business capacity of a man who 
The trouble is that some printers fail 


If they would 


would make such a price. 
to give proper attention to the cost of production. 
take trade papers and read and digest what good writers are con- 
tinually saying upon this subject, they would see the absolute folly 
of slipshod methods and change their balances from the loss to 
the profit side 

The Boston Job Pressmen’s Union is preparing for a ball to be 
held early in the coming winter. An able committee of arrange- 
ments are working hard to make the affair a success. 

Twelve dollars per week is what the Boston cylinder press- 
feeders think they should be paid, and what those employed in 
several offices have struck for 

R. F. Milliken, 


Knight, manager of the advertising and printing department, and 


Raymond, president, E. C treasurer, C. W. 
W. P. Tobey, manager of newspaper department, are the officers 
of the New Bedford (Mass.) Journal Publishing Company, recently 
organized. Mr. Alexander MacCall is editor of the company’s 
paper, the Zvening Journal. 

The firm of Goodwin & Drisko, this city, has dissolved, and 


the announcement is made by postal card in this unique way : 


Ir was GOODWIN & DRISKO, 


RAILROAD PRINTERS. 
iz 1s: E. tf. DRISKO, 
Printer and Book Maker, 
73 FEDERAL STREET, BosToNn 


Keferring to the printing of the official ballots for the state 
election this year by the Wright & Potter Printing Company, the 
Boston /oeurna/ said 


The work has required 13'> tons of paper and 1,520 electroplates, then a 
separate set of plates each for the head of the ticket, the state officers, the 
congressional, councilor, county, senatorial and representative districts, 
district attorney in one district, register of probate in one county, two consti- 
tutional amendments and special questions to be voted on in Malden and 
Newton. There were printed about 1,200,000 ballots, 22,500 lists of candidates 
and specimen ballots and 92,764 other pieces, including cards of instruction, 
seals, certificates of nomination, nomination papers, labels, express receipts, 
folio books, 
making a total in round numbers of 1,315,000 pieces. This was accomplished 
In the 


work at the printer’s, especial mention for faithfulness and accuracy is due 


clerks’ receipts, wrappers, extracts from the statutes, etc., 


on thirteen presses, and 155 combinations were made for the ballots. 


to Charles H. Sweeney, general foreman; George Allen, foreman of the 
pressroom; Miss E. E. Baker, in charge of the folding department, and 
O. F. Conihe and Louis Gosselin. 

Alphonso Koss, for nearly thirty years financial editor of the 


Boston <ldvertiser, died at his home in this city on the night of 


November 6 G. 


TO FACILITATE CORRECTING. 


How often it is noticed that a ‘‘comp” in overrunning matter 
in the boxes, ina ‘‘ stick,” and 
The 


Liffective Advertiser claims that this could be easily overcome ata 


drops his lines all over the frame ; 
even up the side of his matter if correcting on the galley. 


slight cost by making in wood something similar to the following. 


in 
1 in. 








26 in. 


It is in the little things where the time is lost, therefore it should 
be apparent to every master printer that such a contrivance as 
this, which we will call the ‘‘ Effective Corrector,” would effect a 
vast saving of time, especially in book houses, where of necessity 
all corrections are made on the galley. 


INLAND 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER,’ LONDON. 

NO. IX.—MR. HENRY JAMES TUCKER. 
HOUGH now a naturalized Frenchman, Mr. Tucker is an 
Englishman by birth, having been born at Alderminster, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, June 2, His school days 
were divided between a village school, at Preston-on-Stour, and 
In 1853, 


1840. 


the private school of Mr. Warrilow, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Tucker's father took a farm in the parish of Sawbridgeworth 
(Herts), and it was the senior’s intention to make Henry a farmer, 














but he soon rebelled, and started as a pupil teacher in the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Jones, at where he 
remained but a short time. 
Birmingham and stayed with an uncle, who made up his mind to 
make a jeweler of him, but having accidentally met Mr. Samuel 
Russel, a well-known Birmingham printer, he was prevailed on to 
At the end of a year 


Spalding, Lincolnshire, 


Soon after this Mr. Tucker went to 


become an apprentice, from March, 1857. 
Mr. Russel became bankrupt. Mr. Tucker then 
office of Mr. Hall, another Birmingham printer. Here he had the 
mortification of being put to a demy Hopkinson and Cope press, 
at which he worked constantly until November, 1860. 

Mr. Tucker now conceived the idea of going to France, and on 
January 29, 1861, he started, arriving at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 
February 1, and Paris the following morning, not knowing a word 
of French! After fruitless endeavors to obtain employment, and 
reduced to his last sou, as Mr. Tucker told me during a visit to 
Paris a short time ago, he managed to get a casual “grass” on 


entered the 


Galignant’s Messenger. 

The following August homesickness took hoid of him, and 
consequently he returned to Birmingham, but stayed only a few 
months, for Paris had again gained the ascendant, so he returned 
and soon became a full hand on Galignani’s Messenger. Mr. 
Tucker was, however, persuaded to return to England a second 
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being offered a situation in a printing office at Kugby ; from 


time, 


e to Birmingham was the next step, where Mr. Tucker assisted 


ther 
on the first number published of the Daily Gazelle. 


to relate, he could not make up his mind to remain in England, 


Astonishing 


so for the third time GaM/gnani’s A/lessenger received him in. its fold. 
A dispute occurred, and Mr. Tucker suddenly left. A few days 
afterward an advertisement appeared in Ga/ignani’s, thus worded : 
“Wanted, an English Compositor.” ‘‘I had hardly read the last 
word when,” as humorously put by Mr. Tucker, ‘‘I fled to the 
‘place.’ Was accepted. ‘Come next Monday,’ said the printer. 


Of course I was there.” Here he commenced one of the first 


weekly journals (printed in English) in Paris, entitled the .Vews of 


the INeck for Americans, It was started in January, 1867 (the year 
of the Universal exhibition). This publication induced him to 
think there was room for something better, so he suggested to the 
proprietors that an English-American weekly paper, neatly printed, 
in English type, would certainly be better than the poor thing 
eking out such a miserable existence. The ultimate result was the 
foundation of the Continental Gazette. To make this journal a 
success he insisted on having English type. The proprietors 
agreed, and accordingly an order was dispatched to Messrs. 
Caslon, London, who forwarded the whoie outfit in December, 
1867. Mr. Tucker says he little thought then what that order 
would lead to. It was the forerunner of many which have told 
their tale on typefounding in France. 

The first number of the Continental Gazelle appeared on Jan- 
uary 1, 1868, and was looked upon as the best printed journal that 
had ever appeared in Paris. The following March, Mr. Joseph 
Kremer brought out a small four-page paper, entitled the -mev7- 
can Register ; it was a success, but badly printed. Mr. Kremer 
went to Mr. Tucker and wanted to know how he got out such an 
excellent paper. ‘‘ Easily done,” was the reply, ‘‘ buy English 
type; I will take the order.” 
Aegister then came out in a new ‘‘dress,”’ soon becoming a rival 


And the order was taken, the 


to the Continental Gazette. I may here state that the dmerican 


Reyister is still the most important weekly journal published in the 


English language in Paris, and still retains its English ‘‘ dress,’ 
while the Coutinental Gazelle is defunct. 

Mr. Tucker now thought seriously of printing after the fashion 
of English printers, but there was a serious difficulty in the way. 
Eighty odd printers were authorized to exercise their profession in 
the Department of the Seine, and the emperor himself, without 
the aid of his Corps législatif/, could not make vze more. Only one 
thing to do; print under somebody else’s name. However incon- 
venient that was, Mr. Tucker attempted it, and started a small 
office in the rue des Jetineurs, under the borrowed name of 
Kugelmann, a legally authorized printer. This was at the end of 
1868. 

In the beginning of 1869 he started an English paper, the 
British and American News (which later on was changed to the 
Luropean News, a journal still existing in Paris). One peculiar 
feature about the first number of that paper is this : it was printed 
in London at an office in Fleet street, and, having announced its 
appearance for a certain day, Mr. Tucker took the mail train from 
Paris to London, bringing back in the evening some sixty copies. 
These were distributed among the kiosks on the boulevards at once, 
the remainder following by slow train. The venture was a success, 
being continued as a half sheet printed in London, the other half 
in Paris. Afterwards stereotyped columns were sent over, and so 
it goes on to this day. 

The new printing office went on increasing, when Mr. Caslon, 
finding he had a good customer, suggested to Mr. Tucker that he 
was the best person to push forward his type on the continent. 
Mr. Tucker thereupon turned over the printing office to his part- 
ners and took up the sale of the Caslon type. A small stock was 
sent over at once ; he fitted up the offices and warehouse at 35 rue 
Jacob, when almost immediately that terrible strife between the 
French and Germans broke out. As to this, I will let Mr. Tucker 
speak in his own words: ‘‘I have always thought, and I think I 
am right, that you owe a duty to those who help you. Now, I had 
become established as a business man in Paris, and was called 


| 





upon in that position to serve in the Garde Nationale. The war 
broke out, and, as a foreigner, I was at liberty to leave; but no, | 
did nothing of the kind. I said to the captain of my company, I 
have served here, have been treated as a citizen, and will act as 
one while in the country I have adopted as my future home. The 
result was I became corporal in the Garde Nationale, and was 
accorded full letters of naturalization as a French subject. I° 
passed the siege of Paris under arms, and was in London during 
the commune.” 

The siege of Paris brought about one important improve 
ment for printers—the liberty of printing. As before mentioned, 
eighty odd printers did all the work for Paris, and the rest 
of the Department of the Seine. But the Gouvernement de la 
Défense Nationale in 1870 put a stop to this state of affairs by 
declaring the printing profession free to all men who wished to 
exercise it. 

The war finished, the commune extinguished, printing offices 
started up like mushrooms. From 1872, when people had to some 
extent forgotten the consternation caused by the terrible war, an 
extraordinary development in the printing trade took place, and 
Mr. Tucker found himself unable to execute the many orders 
daily received. It was a fine time for the typefounders, and Mr. 
Tucker says he could mention those who made a small fortune 
through this sudden change. 

About this period Mr. Henry William Caslon, the fifth and 
last of his race, so lost his health that he retired from all active 
part in the foundry, and the French department was transferred 
absolutely to Mr. Tucker in the early part of 1873, when he 
became proprietor of the French and continental business. 

It then occurred to him to start a monthly circular, the first 
number of which appeared on May 1, 1873, entitled 7yfologi 
Zucker. At that time Mr. Tucker had no other idea than making 
the monthly publication an advertisement for his wares! He had 
published but two or three numbers, however, when he received a 
visit from Mr. Madden, a gentleman who had devoted many years 
to the study and elucidation of the ever-important question of the 
invention of printing. With his aid a series of articles was 
commenced on the origin of printing. Later on, the late Mr. 
Blades gave his permission to the translating of his interesting 
work, ‘‘ The Enemies of Books,” which appeared in the 7yfologie 
some years ago. Mr. Tucker’s old friend, Charles Wyman, gave 
him permission also to translate and publish his ‘‘Grammar of 
Lithography,” which appeared in the columns of the 71/ologie 
from January, 1880, to December, 1883. Mr. Tucker resolved 
now to publish a dictionary of technical terms used in printing 
offices, so he collected all the documents that fell in his way, 
and on January 1, 1884, appeared the first installment of the 
‘Dictionnaire Typo-Lithographique”’ from his pen. 

Returning to Mr. Tucker’s business career, I may state that, 
by an agreement, insuring to Mr. Tucker a certain interest for 
life, the French and continental trade he had both created and 
carried on for twenty years was ceded to Messrs. Caslon & Co. at 
the end of September, 1887. Mr. Tucker has now retired from 
active business, his time being entirely occupied with the publica- 
tion of the 7ypologie. 

The Paris branch of the Caslon foundry is still one of the 
principal firms in France, and there is no French house that can 
surpass it in the quality and beauty of its type. 

The introduction of English-made type into France has had 
the effect of waking up the French founders, who today are 
almost equal to the English in their manufacture. It must be 
understood that thisallusion is to their manufacture only, as their 
punch cutters have always been superior for taste in design in the 
execution of fancy type. 

Before Mr. Tucker entered the continental market with Messrs. 
Caslon's type, the French founders were in the habit of cutting 
off the bottom of their letters to make them the proper height to 
paper. This wretched system is now almost completely aban- 
‘doned. The machine principally used in French foundries is 
that invented by Johnson, of London, but it has been greatly 
modified and improved by Messrs. Foucher Brothers. 
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SHINI-MO ALTAR. 


FROM BRINK OF MARBLE CANON, COLORADO RIVER, ARIZONA. 


Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, from THE Crosscup & WEST ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
git Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE TYPEFOUNDRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. II.— MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


fhe wonderful growth and progress of Chicago in all that 
constitutes material prosperity is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the lines tributary to the needs of the printing fraternity. 
While our wholesale merchants have gone on and erected and 
filled their trade palaces with the fabrics of every nation and 
every clime, giving to the city a name known of all men, the 
manufacturers of articles for printing office use, though having a 
coustituency smaller in numbers, have covered as wide a territory 
as that of the merchant princes. Beginning in a comparatively 
small way, their facilities have grown with their trade until 
Chicago today is one of the best printers’ supply points in the 
United States ; that is to say, the printer can find here, ready for 
immediate delivery, or have made to order on short notice, any- 
thing needed in his business, from a gauge pin to a perfecting 
press, from a pack of visiting cards to a thousand carloads of 
paper, from a font of fullface toa hundred thousand dollar outfit. 

The pioneer house in the manufacture of printers’ goods in 
this city, and still the most extensive, is the Chicago Type Foundry, 
at Nos. 139 and 141 Monroe street. This now immense concern 
was established as a branch of an eastern foundry some thirty- 
five years ago, in a small building on Washington street, between 
Clark and Dearborn streets. At first nothing but body types, 
leads, etc., were cast, everything else being supplied from houses 
in other cities. In a few years, however, the infant giant cut 
loose from the apron-strings of its original projectors, since which 
time its progress has been onward and upward. Through all the 
changes of ownership it* has retained the original name of the 
Chicago Type Foundry ; but since January 1, 1869, it has been 
under the control of its present proprietors, Marder, Luse & Co. 
When these gentlemen assumed the ownership of the Chicago 
Type Foundry they recognized the possibilities of the future, and 
bent every energy to secure to themselves and to Chicago the 
harvest that was in sight. Larger quarters were obtained, new 
and improved machinery and methods were utilized, and men and 
brains of the first order were employed. Busy hands and bright 
minds contributed to the building up of a business which has had 
a growth almost unparalleled in the history of enterprises of the 
kind ; and the Chicago Type Foundry today stands as one of the 
most extensive and strongest houses in its line in the country, and 
there are few in other countries equal to it. 

In one thing the house of Marder, Luse & Co. has worked an 
entire revolution in the printing trade. We refer to the making of 
uniform type-bodies. The craft will well remember the curious 
and provoking jumble—we can call it nothing else—of a few 
years ago. Then each foundry was a law to itself, and the types 
from no two foundries could be made to justify with each other. 
If a printer wished to use two sizes of types in the same line he 
was compelled to employ cardboard or paper to effect his purpose, 
while the disastrous effects resulting from the mixing of fonts 
were felt of all men who were so unfortunate as to have procured 
their material from two different concerns. The variations in 
brevier, for instance, were in some cases as much as a twelve-to- 
pica lead one way or the other, so that the printer who purchased 
his body letter from one founder could not make the quads and 
spaces justify with the job letter of another, and for the latter 
special quads and spaces had to be bought, thus entailing a heavy 
additional expense without fully curing the evil. 

Occasionally a wail would go up from the craft over this 
untoward state of affairs, and the founders would be petitioned to 
agree upon a common scale of measurement that should give 
relief. Those who made any reply to the plaint declined to make 
the change desired, averring that it would entail so great expense 
upon them as to amount, in some cases, to actual confiscation ; 
then they complacently settled back into the old rut, satisfied 
that they had fully answered the demands made upon them. Not 
so, however, with the Chicago Type Foundry. Even before the 
great fire of 1871 the proprietors became satisfied that the desired 
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1 Jo 
change could be made, and that it would be an immense boon to 


the craft. 
mathematically correct, so that all the sizes of type could be made 


They set about to devise a scheme that should be 


to justify with each other by the use of regular thicknesses of 
leads, and without resort to cardboard and paper, which involved 
the waste of immense amounts of time. The result was the intro- 


duction of the ‘‘American System of Interchangeable Type- 
Bodies,’ now adopted by nearly every foundry in the country 
‘Point ” In this system the 


under the name of the system 


‘‘American ’’—one-twelfth of a pica—was taken as the unit of 


measurement. All the sizes of type above agate were then cast 
upon multiples of this unit. Thus nonpareil was made six times 
the size of an American; minion seven times, and so on up to 
pica, when the increase became two points in each case up to 
double pica, which was made twenty-four times the size of Ameri- 
can, or equal to twelve six-to-pica leads. The entire system is 
best illustrated by the diagram given on page 73 of the current 
volume of THE INLAND PRINTER (October, 1890). This can be 
shown by the following table. The sizes are based upon the 
metric system, which must, sooner or later, be the standard of 


measurement in this country : 


No. No. 
SiZE. Points. SIZE. Points. 

PS Ct 1) a er on I PIER ite iedetint aiwen meer ep 
RUIN rc cai ics aa Santee eer x} PUA: cacao ccccue Keweecdeeen ul 
PN RIEB eS scion ta tub cae cae s ered Commbian si. sie iasccc 16 
PU sual, Soa twee sce sens 2'4 Great Primer..... <adaisakutiakn un 
Brilhiant.) .6ccccs! Se Ea ly pO et ee creer 
ee hone oe ey ac 314 Double Small Pica............. 22 
POS TI eee RE rete eae ieee DGS PICR soe dedi oceans err. | 
DIRMNONEE occa cccdicstabsesane O96 Double Bngiieh ......0i00ceeeee BO 
POMEO oin.c calves dca cieecaveeean eas 5 Double Columbian ........ eceriaa 
REE nS cg cs aa 514 Double Great Primer.......... 36 
PUMIPIBEOUE o>. cette ctcieonscasseone. 0 Double Paragon............000+ 40 
Minion ..... be cere aa ate watg ig CanGe <: 02.25% Sates eens doce 
BIO cise. carnkcsics SN Mee eee oh POOPING PiCG eos 6 ii cdeke dees 4B 
OHEMOORE Sac ats oi petals euteason 9g FiVG@-1iN@ PICO ooo. cieccacacscrs 
BORE PTIMEE Onc d cass sdacdviwcses 30 SOT PIC ois oekc sc <inidacvacce GM 
it) 0 os Cr: a ee ra 2 ignite line View oi. cwck cacesacnes 96 


The use of these bodies together is as easily learned as the 
multiplication table. Thus along primer (10) and a brevier (8) 
justify with a great primer (18) or two-line bourgeois ; 
(8) and a nonpareil (6) with an english (14) or a two-line minion 
(how handy this in advertisements beginning with a raised line, as 


a brevier 


is the fashion on many papers); one six-to-pica (2) lead and a long 
primer (10) make one pica (12); two pearl (5) make one long 
primer (10); three nonpareil (6) bodies make one great primer 
(18); four minion (7) bodies make one double english (28); five 
brevier (8) bodies make one double paragon (40), and so on 
through the entire list of type bodies. In othér words, the differ- 
ences between the various sizes are calculated to a mathematical 
nicety and are made uniform through the whole series. The 
same system of points is applied to leads, rules, etc., a twelve-to- 
pica lead being one point, an eight-to-pica one and a half points, 
and a six-to-pica two points. 

The introduction of the interchangeable system by Marder, 
Luse & Co. created a genuine sensation. A few printers, thinking 
only of their stocks then on hand, were inclined to condemn it, 
but the great majority of the craft, recognizing its benefits and 
utility, hailed it as one of the needed reforms of the day and 
acted accordingly. Some typefounders, however, evidently blind 
to the demand of the times, held on to an obsolete idea, and con- 
demned the proposed reform in accordance therewith; yet such 
has been the current of events that even its then most persistent 
opponents now advertise to furnish types upon, the ‘‘ point” 
system when desired. 

The interchangeable system now finds universal favor among 
progressive printers. It has had a thorough trial extending over 
several years, and he would be a rash man who would even sug- 
gest a return to the old order of things. Of course, those who have 
large stocks of material made after the old haphazard style do 
not and cannot expect to receive the full benefit of the new plan, 
but even they are better off than they were under the old system, 


and the advantages of the interchangeable system will become 
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more and more patent to them when they are compelled to 
replace the old material with that made upon the modern plan. 
The struggle to introduce the new system was a more difficult 
one than would now be imagined. Opposed to it were large 
aggregations of capital and the natural selfishness of competitors 
in business, especially of those unwilling to make a present sacri- 
fice for the sake of securing a future good. Marder, Luse & Co. 
were compelled to make this sacrifice in common with every 
other foundry adopting the system, but they were wise enough 
and brave enough to enter upon the work and push it to a success- 
ful 
their 
throughout the English-speaking world 
of i 


approval of 


issue. Their labors have secured the coéperation even of 
competitors and the unqualified indorsement of the craft 
The United Typothetz 
America, at its session in September last, gave its hearty 
the interchangeable system and acknowledged its 
many merits, and that body of representative printers has been 
and is making the effort to induce all the founders in the country 
toconform to it. In this effort they have been nearly successful, 
and with but two or three exceptions all the manufacturers will 
hereafter supply types made upon what is now known as the 
‘point system,” which Marder, Luse & Co. instituted some fifteen 
As 
revolution in the trade 


years ago has been said before, this house has effected a 
a peaceful revolution, and one that is of 


almost incalculable value to the craft 
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printing office, and it was found that the space between the wall 
and the railing was not wide enough to allow one another to pass. 
Here was a difficulty that was not contemplated when. one went 
down and the other began to climb. Neither would give way. 
The Gordian knot had to be cut, and the little Englishman let out 
This 


was the first blood for Jake, with which he was contented, and the 


with his right hand on the facial muscles of his opponent. 
battle of the stairs was at an end. Loud talk of police and prison 
resounded through the air, but nothing cameof it. Between these 
two the editor was in a quandary, and on being told that I did not 
believe in attending to another’s business beside my own, especially 
as there seemed no reason for the exigency, he quietly said, ‘‘ Do 
the best you can.”’ 

No steam or cylinder press being in the establishment, the 
forms of the Chronotype had to be sent out. An effort to save a 
few dollars in this direction resulted in printing the pages on 
Seth Paine’s press across the river, in Gates’ machine shop, 


Canal street. This press rattled and jarred more like an ancient 


family mangle than a decent, well-behaved article of the 
Taylor pattern. In fact, if a full head of steam had_ been 


applied, the original and novel bumper would have shattered the 
walls of the building as completely as did the battering rams 
at the siege of Jerusalem so many years ago. It was terrorizing 
to hear the slap of the bed upon the supple board that sent it back 
to its place. 

A parting time was at hand, when the editor arranged with Jake 
and I about the balance due for wages. Fifty dollars was my 
portion, the half of which was never paid, owing to the acceptors 
of the duebill failing in business. Harker then vanished from my 
sight on leaving the (Arenotyfe office as did the Bottle Imp when 


aes gtebas ae - ; ; he went down below with the trap door on the stage of the theater, 
GENTLEMAN from the Pacific slope arrived in Chicago in 


é : Six months finished the experiment 
that fateful year of panic, 1857, with notions of newspaper 


and I did not see him again. 





work far ahead of any that had been expressed in the 
Garden City. His plan of publishing a first-class weekly journal 
tound favor with all those he came in contact with, and his family 
connections, second to none, wealthy and above reproach, would 
give it a character and stability that few newspaper men could 
boast of. Paid writers of acknowledged merit would have their 
essays in its columns, one of them being the well-known Professor 
Mathews, 
formed beforehand of the effect of seeing this gentleman's manu- 


of scholastic attainments. Great expectations were 


script in print. The name of the paper even would be one that 
was sure to Cause inquiry and insure its sale, while the printing 
with good type from the Philadelphia and Boston foundries and 
white paper would be such that all people of taste, who disliked 
the ball game, Sunday racing and theater going, with chicken and 
The 


editor being thus fortified he mounted his winged fancy, but, alas! 


dog fighting, would eagerly subscribe for the Chronotype. 


not being a practical printer, he never reached the goal that shines 
so bright with the roseate hues of experienced art. 

To put the effort into practical execution a suitable printing 
office with its material was bargained for, when I was recom- 
mended and sought after to take charge of the jobwork, which 
would, of course, soon be on hand through the irresistible exer- 
tions of Jake Harker, who had been in the “Avening Journal 
employ. He was a little, active fellow, and seemed just the man 
Four 
months had passed pleasantly in their course when signs of the 


in the right place to do anything and promise everything. 


shortness of cash were projecting themselves on Saturday night 
as the pay envelopes found their way to the pockets of the 
employés. Jake began to spend more of his time out of the office 
than seemed necessary, and I was called upon to officiate in his 
absence. This gave me an insight of the charges made for job 
work, and I would scarcely believe my eyes to find that canvassed 
I knew then 
that it was a mere question of time when the Chronotype would 


jobbing was being done that would not pay a profit. 


cease to exist 
A typo, who felt that he had a financial interest in the concern, 
had conceived a dislike for Jake, and possibly words had passed 


between them. One day they met on the stairs leading to the 





of issuing a first-class weekly newspaper. ‘‘It went up like a 
rocket, but came down like a stick.” 

The fame of the editor of the Chrono/ype was afterward inclosed 
in some volumes of his experience in Paraguay while looking after 
the dignity of the United States, as Lopez and his enemies were 


settling their quarrel with the sword. 


THE TERM OF LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 


Under the existing law of the United States, copyright is granted 
for twenty-eight years, with the right of extension for fourteen 
more; in all, forty-two years The term of copyright in other 
countries is as follows: 

Mexico, Guatemala, and Venezuela, in perpetuity. 

Colombia, author's life and eighty years after. 

Spain, author's life and eighty years after. 

Belgium, author's life and fifty years after. 


Ecuador, author's life and fifty years after. 


Norway, author's life and fifty years after. 

Peru, author’s life and fifty years after. 

Russia, author's life and fifty years after. 

Tunis, author's life and fifty years after. 

Italy, author’s life and forty years after; the full term to be 
eighty years in any event. 

France, author's life and thirty years after. 

Germany, author's life and thirty years after. 

Austria, author's life and thirty years after. 

Switzerland, author's life and thirty years after. 

Hayti, author’s life, widow’s life, children’s lives, and twenty 
years after the close of the latest period. 

3razil, author’s life and ten years after. 

Sweden, author’s life and ten years after. 

Roumania, author’s life and ten years after. 

Great Britain, author's life and seven years after his decease ; 
to be forty-two years in any event. 

Bolivia, full term author’s life. 

Denmark and Holland, fifty years. 

Japan, author's life and five years after. 

South Africa, author's life; fifty years in any event. 
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THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or in other words 
of tutor and pupil, which covers so many titles of the In- 
stitutes and Pandects, is of a very simple and uniform 
nature; the person and property of an orphan must al- 
ways be trusted to the custody of some discreet friend. If 
the deceased father had not signified his choice, the ag- 
nats or paternal kindred of the nearest degree were com- 
pelled to act as the natural guardians; yet the Athenians 
were apprehensive of exposing the infant to the power 
of those most interested in his death, but an axiom of Ro- 
man jurisprudence has pronounced that the charge of 
tutelage should attend the emolument of succession; if 
the choice of the father and the line of consanguinity af- 
forded no efficient protector, that failure was supplied 
by the nomination of the mayor of the city or by the pres- 
ident of the province; but the person so named to this 
public office might be legally excused by insanity or blind- 
ness, by ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or ad- 
verse interest, by the number of children or guardianships 
with which already he was burdened, and by the immu- 
nities which were granted to the useful labors of a mag- 
istrate, lawyer, physician or professor. Till the infant 
could speak and think he was represented by a tutor, 
whose authority was finally determined by the age of pu- 
berty; and without his consent no act of the pupil could 


THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or in oth- 
er words, of tutor and pupil, which covers so many 
titles of the Institutes and Pandects, is of a very 
simple and uniform nature; the person and prop- 
erty of an orphan must always be trusted to the 
custody of some discreet friend. If the deceased 
father had not signified his choice, the agnats or 
paternal kindred of the nearest degree were com- 
pelled to act as the natural guardians; yet the 
Athenians were apprehensive of exposing the in- 
fant to the power of those most interested in his 
death, but an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has 
pronounced that the charge of tutelage should at- 
tend the emolument of succession; if the choice 
of the father and the line of consanguinity afford- 
ed noeflicient protector, that failure was supplied 
by the nomination of the mayor of the city or by 
the president of the province; but the person so 
named to this public office might be legally ex- 
cused by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or 
inability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, 
by the number of children or guardianships with 








which already he was burdened, and by the im- | 


THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or in 
other words, of tutor and pupil, which covers 
so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects, 
is of a very simple and uniform nature; the 
person and property of an orphan must always 
be trusted to the custody of some discreet 
friend. If the deceased father had not signi- 
fied his choice, theagnats or paternal kindred 
of the nearest degree were compelled to act 
as the natural guardians; yet the Athenians 
were apprehensive of exposing the infant to 
the power of those most interested in his death, 


but an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has | 


pronounced that the charge of tutelage should 
attend the emolument of succession; if the 
choice of the father and the line of consan- 
guinity afforded no efficient protector, that 
failure was supplied by the nomination of the 
mayor of the city or by the president of the 
province; but the person so named to this 
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bind himself to his own prejudice, although it might bind | 
others for his personal benefit. It is needless to observe 
that the tutor often gave security, and always rendered 
an account, and that the want of diligence and integrity 
exposed him to a civiLand almost criminal action for the 
violation of this sacred trust; the age of puberty had been 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen, but since the fac- 
ulties of the mind ripen more slowly than those of the 
body, a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes of 
the Roman youth from his own inexperience and head- 
strong passions, for such a curator had been first insti- 
tuted by the mayor to save a family from the blind hav- 
oc of a prodigal or a madman. and the minor was com- 
pelled by the laws to solicit the same protection, to give 
validity to his acts till he accomplished the full period of 
twenty-five years. Women were condemned to the per- 
petual tutelage of parents, husbands or guardians, a sex 
created to please and obey was never supposed to have 
attained the age of reason and experience; such af least 
was the stern and haughty spirit of the old law which had | 
become so insensibly modified before the time of Justin- | 
ian. The original right of property can only be justified 
by the accident or merit of prior occupancy. On this 
foundation it is wisely established by the philosophy of 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





Met oy Elevated 1sts rose 7A per cent. to 10944, and 
returned to 109%. Richmond & Danville debentures 
dropped 334 per cent. to 5034, and rallied to 614%. Rich- 
mond & Alleghany Ists fell off 4 per cent. to 5144 and rose 
to 51%. East Tennessee consols, after selling up to 4844 to 
51K, closed at 493g; do. incomes advanced 5g per cent. to 
12%, and reacted to 12% later in the day. 
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munities which were granted to the useful labors 
of a magistrate, lawyer, physician or professor. 
Till the infant could speak and think, he was rep- 
resented by the tutor, whose authority was final- 
ly determined by the age of puberty; and with- 
out his consent no act of the pupil could bind him- 
self to his own prejudice, although it might bind 
others for his personal benefit. It is needless to 
observe that the tutor often gave security, and 
always rendered an account, and that the want 
of liligence or integrity exposed him to a civil 
and almost criminal action for the violation of 
this sacred trust. The age of puberty was rashly 
fixed by the civilians at fourteen, but since the 
faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than those 
of the body a curator was interposed to guard the 
fortunes of the Roman youth from his own inex- 
perience and headstrong passions, for such a cu- 
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Metropolitan Elevated Ists rose 14 per cent. to | 
10914, and returned to 1094. Richmond & Dan- | 
ville debentures dropped 334 per cent. to 5934, and | 
rallied to 61%. Richmond and Alleghany Ists 
fell off 4% per cent. to 514, and rose to 51%. East 
Tennessee consols, after selling up to 484 to 51, 
closed at 493g; do. incomes advanced 5 per cent. 
to 12%, and reacted to 12% later in the day. 
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public office might be legally excused by in- 
sanity or blindness, by ignorance or inability, 
by previous enmity or adverse interest, by the 
number of children or guardianships with 
which already he was burdened, and by the 
immunities which were granted to the useful 
labors of a magistrate, lawyer, physician or 
professor. Till the infant peak speak and 
think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally determined by the age 
of puberty; and without his consent no act of 
the pupil could bind himself to his prejudice, 
although it might bind others for his personal 
benefit. It is needless to observe that the tu- 
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Metropolitan Elevated Ists rose 14 per cent. 
to 10914, and returned to 109. Richmond & 
Danville debentures dropped 3%4 per cent. to 
59, and rallied to 61. Richmond and Alle- 
ghany Ists fell off 14 per cent. to 51, and_rose 
to51%. East Tennessee consols, after selling 
up to 48% to 51, closed at 493¢; do. incomes 
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Specimens from FARMER, LAT Tie, @ &., Type Founders. 


CHICAGO: 154 MONROE STREET, 
CHAS. B. ROSS, MANAGER. 


EWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 
Material, of the very best kinds, either our own or 
from any other manufacturer, furnished promptly, and 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction in all cases. To 
customers leaving their selections with us we offer the 
advantage of our long experience in such matters. 


\ E WILL FURNISH ALL KINDS AND CLASSES 

of type, including type from other foundries, and 
strictly fill orders for type or material as directed or se- 
lected by the customer. Wherethe name or title of type 
you want is not known, send an impression or sample. 
I EADS AND SLUGS.—OUR SHAVED LEADS AND 

4 Slugs are very superior and accurate, and prices are 
the lowest. We also givespecial attention to Electrotyp- 
ing in all its branches, particularly Newspaper Headings, 
Sub Headings, Date Lines, Running Heads, etc. 


HARD METAL.—OUR TYPE IS CAST OF METALS 
combining Hardness and Toughness. Workman- 
ship very accurate, and the hair lines of the letters very 
strong, and counters deep, ensuring all reasonable wear. 
W ESHOW IN THIS COLUMN OUR NEW FIGURES 

—three-fifths toanem—and NEW FRACTIONS, also 
the regular FONT FIGURES: 


Font Figures. New Figures. 





Augusta........ 10,857 80,8% 19,85734 8,89044 
Columbia....... 17,0534 77,0534 8,072 
Tdaho...... ne 3,026 3,029 4,425 
Montgomery... 2,04534 = 62,645 | 3,0455¢ = 2,645 


TEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
IN Office Material, of the very best kinds, either 
our own or from any other manufacturer, fur- 
nished promptly, and satisfaction guaranteed in 
all cases. To customers leaving their selections 
with us we offer the advantage of our experience. 


- EADS AND SLUGS.—MACHINE SHAVED 





T ARD METAL.—OUR TYPE IS CAST OF 

metals combining Hardness and Toughness. 
Workmanship very accurate, and the hair lines 
of the letters very strong, and the counters deep. 


WE SHOW IN THIS COLUMN OUR NEW 
Ficures—three-fifths to an em—and NEw 
I'RACTIONS, also the regular FONT FIGURES 








| : . ok es —s : 
| Font Figures. | New Figures. 





| Augusta. 9,857 9,890 | 9,85734 8,891 

| Columbia . 7,05344 88,0726 7,15316 8,376 
Idaho.... . ..| B06 7,425 3,169 re aa 
Montgomery...! 2,04534 62,645 | 2,0365g 2,63114 


EWSPAPER, BOOK & JOB PRINT- 

ing Office Material of the very best kinds, 
either our own, or from any other man- 
ufacturer, furnished promptly, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 'T'o cus- 
tomers leaving their selections with us we 
offer the advantage of our experience. 


( UR PRICES FOR PRINTING PRESS- 
es and Machinery are the ruling prices as 
far as can be ascertained, yet all articles will 
be invoiced at the manufacturers’ lowest pri- 
ces at the time of ordering. 
E SHOW IN THIS COLUMN OUR 
New Ficures—three-fifths to an em— 
and NEw FRACTIONS, also the regular FONT 
FIGURES: 


New 


Font | 
Figures. | Figures. 
Augusta. . ..| 210,857 = | 210,85714 
Columbia. ...... 17,0534 | 17,053 | 
CUES Se eereee 454,026 | 453,0265¢ 
Montgomery .... 782,04534 | 789,0451¢ 
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THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or in oth- 
er words, of tutor and pupil, which covers so | 
many titles of the Institutes and Pandects, is of a | 
very simple and uniform nature; the person and 
property of an orphan must always be trusted to 
the custody of some discreet friend. If the de- 
ceased father haa not signified his choice, the ag- 
nats or paternal kindred of the nearest degree 
were compelled to act as the natural guardians; 
yet the Athenians were apprehensive of exposing 
the infant to the power of those most interested 
in his death, but an axiom of Roman jurispru- 
dence has pronounced that the charge of tutelage 
should attend the emolument of succession; if the 
choice of the father and the line of consanguinity 
afforded no efficient protector that failure was 
supplied by the nomination of the mayor of the 
city or by the president of the province; but the 
person so named to this public office might be 
legally excused by insanity or blindness, by igno- 
rance or inability, by previous enmity or adverse 
interest, by the number of children or guardian- 
ships with which already he was burdened, and 
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| 
| 
| 
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THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or in 
other words, of tutor and pupil, which covers | 
so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects, | 
is of a very simple and uniform nature; the 
person and property of an orphan must always | 
be trusted to the custody of some discreet | 
friend. If the deceased father had not signi- | 
fied his choice, the agnats or paternal kindred | 
of the nearest degree were compelled to act as 
the natural guardians; yet the Athenians were 
apprehensive of exposing the infant to the | 
power of those most interested in his death, 
but an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has 
pronounced that the charge of tutelage should 
attend the emolument of succession; if the 
choice of the father and the line of consan- 
guinity afforded no efficient protector that 
failure was supplied by the nomination of the 
mayor of the city or by the president of the 
province, but the person so named to this pub- 
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THE RELATION of guardian and ward, or | 
in other words, of tutor and pupil, which | 
covers so many titles of the Institutes and | 
Pandects, is of a very simple and uniform | 
nature; the person and property of an or- | 
phan must always be trusted to the custody | 
of some discreet friend. If the deceased | 
father had not signified his choice, the ag- | 
nats or paternal kindred of the nearest de- | 
gree were compelled to act as the natural | 
guardians; yet the Athenians were appre- | 
hensive of exposing the infant to the power | 
of those most interested in his death, but 

an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has pro- | 
nounced that the charge of tutelage should | 
attend the emolument of succession. If | 
the choice of the father and the line of con- 

Sanguinity afforded no efficient protector, | 
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Otempora! O mores! Catilina patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etia 
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py the immunities which were granted to the use- 
ful labors of a magistrate, lawyer, physician or 
rofessor. Till the infant could speak and think 
1e was represented by a tutor, whose authority 
was finally determined by the age of puberty; and 
without his consent no act of the pupil could bind 
himself to his own prejudice, although it might 
oblige others for his personal benefit. It is need- 
less to observe that the tutor often gave security, 
and always rendered an account, and that the 


of this sacred trust. The age of puberty was 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen, but since 
the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than 
those of the body a curator was interposed to 
guard the fortunes of the Roman youth from his 
own inexperience and headstrong passions, for 





NEWSPAPER PRINTING TYPES. 

The attention of all Newspaper proprietors, edi- 
tors and managers is called to this Nonpareil. It 
is a large sized face for this body, very legible and 
distinct in character; the hair lines are unusually 
strong in order to possess good wearing qualities. 
The general idea governing its production was to 
manufacture a very durable type suitable for 
Newspaper work. The Agate and Bourgeois of 


CHICAGO: 154 MONROE STREET, 
CHAS. B. ROSS, MANAGER. 


rYHE NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB TYPE 

cast by us, or from any other manufacturer, 
furnished promptly, and guarantee satisfaction 
inallcases. Tocustomers leaving their selections 


| with us we offer the advantage of our long experi 


ence in such matters. 


ES, ALL OUR LEADS AND SLUGS ARE 


| Machine Shaved, and are very superior and 
want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a | 
| civil and almost criminal action for the violation 


accurate: the prices are the lowest. We also give 
es and prompt attention to Electrotyping in 


PRICES FOR TYPE, PRESSES, PRINTING 


can be ascertained, all articles will be invoiced at 
the manufacturers’ lowest price at the time of 
making the purchase. 

{VERY TYPE MANUFACTURED BY US 1S 

4 cast in our well-known hard metal. combining 
all ingredients necessary to ensure toughness and 
durability. The workmanship will be found accu 
rate, every attention given to secure satisfactory 
results. 


ERIES NO. 23—AGATE AND BOURGEOIS 
~ to complete this Series, will be ready for sale 








this series will be ready for sale shortly. 
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lic office might be legally excused by insanity 
or blindness, by ignorance or inability, by pre- 
vious enmity or adverse interest, by the num- 
ber of children or guardianships with which 
already he was burdened, and by the immu- 
nities which were granted to the useful labors 
of amagistrate, lawyer, physician or professor. 
Till the infant could speak and think he was 
represented by a tutor, whose authority was 
finally determined by the age of puberty; and 
without his consent no act of the pupil could 
bind himself to his own prejudice, although it 
might oblige others for his personal benefit. 
It is needless to observe that the tutor often 








NEWSPAPER PRINTING TYPES. 


The attention of all Newspaper proprietors, 
editors and managers is called to this Minion. 
It is a large sized face for this body, very legi- 
ble and distinct in character ; the hair lines 
are unusually strong in order to possess good 
wearing qualities. The general idea govern- 
ing its produstion was to manufacture a very 
durable type suitable for Newspaper work. 
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that failure was supplied by the nomi- 
nation of the mayor of the city or by the 
president of the province; but the person 
so named to this public office might be 
legally excused by insanity or blindness, 
by ignorance or inability, by previous en- 


children or guardianships with which al- 
ready he was burdened, and by immu- 
nities which were granted to the useful 
labors of a magistrate, lawyer, physician 
or professor. ‘Till the infant could speak 
and think he was represented by a tutor, 
whose authority was finally determined by 
the age of puberty; and without his con- 
sent no act of the pupil could bind himself 
to his own prejudice, although it might 
oblige others for his personal benefit. It 
is needless to observe that the tutor often 
gave security, and always rendered an ac- 
count, and that a want of dilligence and 
integrity exposed him to a civil and almost 
criminal action for the violation of this 
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f by NEWSPAPER, BOOK & JOB TYPE 
cast by us furnished promptly, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. We make a large assort- 
ment of Plain and Ornamental Brass Rule, 
which we sell at moderate prices. Wesupply 
Labor-Saving Brass Rule, Column Rules, etc. 





¥ ES, OUR LEADS AND SLUGS ARE 

Machine Shaved, and are very superior 
and accurate; the prices are the lowest. We 
also give special anc prompt attention to Elec- 
trotyping in all its branches, and particularly 
to Electrotyped Newspaper Headings, etc. 


RICES FOR TYPE, PRESSES, PRINT- 

ing Materials, &c., are the ruling prices 

as far as can be ascertained, all articles will be 

invoiced at the manufacturers’ lowest price at 
the time of making the purchase. 

VERY TYPE MANUFACTURED BY 

vy) us is cast in our well-known hard metal, 

combining all ingredients necessary to ensure 

toughness and durability. The workmanship 

will be found accurate, every attention given 

to secure satisfactory results. 
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GREAT LIBRARIES make a few intelligent 
men and women; newspapers lift nations 
into the sunlight. Better have fifty mil- 
‘lions of people only tolerably intelligent 
‘than a thousand Solons. The impression 
is abroad that newspaper knowledge must 


| mity or adverse interest, by the number of necessarily be ephemeral because periodi- 


‘cals are soon thrown aside, and that not 

/more than one person out of ten thousand 

ever keeps a file of the periodicals for fu- 

‘ture reference. Butso far from being eph- 
emeral newspaper knowledge makes up the 
structure of the world’s heart and brain, 
and decides the destinies of nations. 





| AN ADVERTISEMENT in a widely circu- 
‘lated newspaper is the best of all possible 
salesmen—one who never sleeps and is nev- 
er weary, who goes after business early and 
late, who accosts the merchant in his store, 
the lawyer in his office, the student in his 
study, and the clerk and cashier at his desk; 
who can be in a thousand places at once, 
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THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD TYPE 


Printers’ Wood Goods and Dealers in Printers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





FRONT VIEW. 


| er 





BACK VIEW. 


DOUBLE “ POLHEMUS” CABINET. 


The Double ¢ 


‘abinet has LS full-sized italie cases, 20 two-third:job cases, and 2 pair news cases on top; Cherry finish, . 
Solid Cherry or Walnut, 


$75.00 
20 per cent extra. 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING CLAIMS FOR THE ‘‘ POLHEMUS.”’ 


Ist.—When the compositor empties his stick, the lower case is 
slid forward out of the way, exposing the galley, which saves 
time. 

2d.—When correcting, the galley is not laid on the case, covering 
half the boxes, but every box is convenient of access — this 
also saves time. 

3d.—The lower case may be shaken up without lifting it from the 
stand — saves wore time. 


7th.—The Galley Cabinet 


than $8.00. 


Cases, Cabinets, Stands, 
Galleys, Galley Racks, 
Galley Cabinets, 

Sort Cabinets, 

Cutting Sticks, 

Standing Galleys, 
Engravers’ Wood, 

Reglet and Furniture, 
Labor-Saving Furniture Cases, 
Labor-Saving Reglet Cases, 
Bookbinders’ Cabinets, 
Press Boards, Wood Quoins. 





4th.—The lower case extends six inches beyond the stand, so that 
the compositor may work easily without rubbing his knees 
against the stand, and may be seated if necessary. 

5th.—The compositor, standing at one side of the cabinet, and the 
cases being drawn out on the oeffosite side, he is never disturbed 
by others using the cases in the cabinet — saves /o¢s of time. 

6th.—The galley rest on top, in addition to case rests, affords as 
much room as /woe ordinary cabinets. 





between the rows of cases affords 
as much room as a regular Galley Cabinet costing not less 


Newspaper Files, 

Imposing Stone Frames, 
Drying Racks, 

Roller Frames and Stocks, 
Electrotype Backing, 

Mail List Cabinets, Job Sticks, 
Holly Wood Type, 

End Wood Type, 

Borders, Ornaments, Rule, etc. 


Hamilton’s Patent 
Cutting Stick. 


The Hamilton-Boss 
Lower Case. 


Hamilton's Brass Leader Case. 


BACK VIEW. 
DOUBLE * POLHEMUS”’ STAND. 


Double Stand with racks for 12 full and 12 two-third cases, . * . ‘ ‘ ; 


$15.00 


Send for Specimen Book of Wood Type and Catalogue of Wood Goods, 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. 


259 DEARBORN 8ST., CHICAGO, 


cj BB COTTRELL. @ SONS 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. 


NEW SERIES. 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
f} catalogues and color work; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


GS. B. COTTRELL. & SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No.8 Spruce St., New York. - No. 292 Dearborn Street. 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 
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: &\S TEMPLE COP 7, 
—SASSau|& BEEKMAN STREET 





CHICAGO OFFICE: ‘ 
409 Monon Block, J. O. SPENCER, 
320-326 Dearborn St. WESTERN MANAGER. 


OVER 600 MADE AND SOLD IN TWO YEARS. 


THIS IS FROM ONE OF THE BEST PRINTERS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


35 Nortu Sz. Paut St., Rocuester, N. Y., August 1, 1890. 





Messrs. JOHN THOMSON Press Co., New York: 
Dear Sirs,—I have had running in my office during the past year, six of your Colt’s Armory Presses; and I wish to say to 


the printing fraternity that they are the very best presses I ever used for all kinds of work, heavy or light. 

I have used the old Universal and the ‘‘New” Universal, and have thrown them all out for yours. I like your press because 
it is speedier, more rigid, never slurs, quicker to make ready on, distribution superior to all other platen presses, and easier to 
feed. I found the old Universal to be too slow for my work, and too easily thrown out of order ; and finally, after giving both 
the old and ‘‘New” Universals a fair and unbiased trial I was forced to abandon them and take the Colt’s Armory Presses. 


I wish to say that I have no other platen presses in my office, and would have no other. 
Yours truly, (Signed) ERNEST HART. 





—>+-— ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. -4-<— 
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L. S. STEEL FURNITURE 
Roary 


Work than metal fur- 
Cut on the Point System from niture. 
Yx% Steel. 

Accurate, Indestructible. 
Lengths: 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, er and lasts forever. 
54, 60, 72 picas. Several tons sold 

wice as many short pieces as 
long ones and Interchangeable. 
Fonts: 33, 66, 100 and 200 Ibs. 
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Is used much quick- 


before it was six 








weeks old, among 


i ru 


: Capable of an almost endless orders being Govern- 
number of combinations and several ment Printing Office, 

f distinct sizes of each. ee 
+ Can be used with other furniture. 500 Ibs.; Louisville 
3 Courier-Journal Job 


Printing Co., 200 lbs.; 
Guggenheimer, Weil 


M&W MFG CO 

& Co., Baltimore, 200 

Va y Ibs. 
p Pet OCT th: 87 It can be used with 
“ iy ‘ I ) f : our Skeleton Steel 
: , 7 e 4 A 5 j NEA ae fone) phage ” — 
. XK / anemia Font sent on Sizes, mac e in same 
| he ase yj urenee trial if desired, Style for big blank 
RO ENGRAVERS OF | 320 & 322 o/h (/p work. Highly appre- 
= RL ce hs 2B ciated wherever used. 
. Ba ‘ 


B ILivstraTions.| PEA 
5 Co <== = TESTIMONIALS. 


ef Wy 
of Z , RomgE, N. Y., October 15, 1890. 
\ ¢ We enclose herewith draft to pay the amount of our bill for Steel Fur- 
niture, which we have found very accurate, extremely useful and entirely 
satisfactory. You must not expect, very soon, to sell us any more of this 
Furniture, because it does not act as if it would ever wear out. It is well 
worth all you ask for it. We charge you nothing for this opinion. 
Yours very truly, BEERS & KESSINGER. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 25, 1890. 
GENTLEMEN,—We have used your Steel Furniture to great advantage, and 
take this opportunity to thank you for offering the trade an article that is 
very useful, and easily put together for blank work, etc. 
Very respectfully, ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT. 


Morcans & Witcox Mra. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


CME PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
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— £4 MPC DNeMUCTION 
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RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


) 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
—— ; : AND PRICES. 

Loin aps 
cc — | , pili 


_ THE CHILD ACME CUTTER and PRESS CO. 
th 


Successors to C, C. CuHILp, 





64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of the “ACME” 
Two-Kevolution Presses, 


©©6 © 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, ccssss:} s2,fceten.. Gucaso” 
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THE PROCESS OF THE |p 
FUTURE FOR ALL KINDS 
OF FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 


'VES PROCESS- 
OUR SPECIALTY- 











NeW No. 2 Lever Jllovement Wire Stitcher. 


—+>o<+— 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. Co. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Bookbinders’ Machinery, 


( 327 & 329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 









This Wire Stitcher has all Lever movements; has no cams or shafts, and it is well known 
that a lever movement is positive. 

It is so Simple that any boy or girl can understand its whole movement at a first glance. 

It has my new Patent Clincher which has only one part. 

No adjustment of working parts required. 

Has my quick adjustable Flat and Saddle Table. 


Steam power, and can be run as fast as any operator can feed it, and at the price will take 
the place of all the cheap stitchers heretofore offered. 


=: <P» | All parts interchangeable. 
. S—— Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness. 
———— No parts to take off or put on to change from light to heavy stitching. 
‘ It forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or flat wire wound on spools, 
panes duly 86, SEBS. and no change necessary, except to change the spool. 
: Price, complete, #300. 





M. Bart, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. | 
aie W. B. CONKEY, 


CINCINNATI TYPE POUNDRY, 5 oqK MANUFACTURER 





MANUFACTURERS OF—— 





TYPE, PRESSES FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
— Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. nor Ee Ceee, 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. ~— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. ~~ — 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO.| =. CHICAGO. 
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Send stamp for our new General Circular ‘‘D. D.”’ 
We have a large selection of new holiday stock cuts for sale. 


HE JINOTYPE 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


All known Linotype Machines, and the product therefrom, are covered 
by Letters Patent Nos. 362,987, 313,224, 317,828, 345,525 and other patents con- 
trolled by the undersigned company. 

The public is cautioned that the use of any machine which casts, as 
a substitute for movable type, linotypes or type bars, each bearing the 
characters to print an entire line, unless purchased from this company, will 
render the user liable to a suit for infringement. 

The Linotype Machine, made by this company under its patents, is now 
for lease or sale; is capable of an average speed of 8,000 ems per hour, 
and the print from its product is superior to that from movable type. 
Any size of type from agate to pica can be produced upon the same machine. 
We earnestly invite your investigation. 

For full information address, or visit personally, 


THE MERGENTHALER PRINTING CO., 


1564 Nassau Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 




















The Original and Only 
Patented Ink Reducer in 
the World! 


Warranted to instantly re- 
duce all kinds of Printing 
Inks, no matter what color, 
‘ or how old or stiff, to any 
consistency required, without in the least affecting their color and make them 
work clear, free and easy on any kind of press or stock the hottest day in 
summer when rollers are soft and sticky, or the coldest day in winter without 
fire or washing rollers, INkoLEUM makes all inks mixed with it dry quick and 
glossy on paper without off-setting—but never drys on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. _Inks of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of INKoLEUM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman. Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INKOLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents, For sale everywhere, For bruises or burns apply 

NKOLEUM freely and relief is instantaneous, Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 








The BEST MACHINERY 


BOOKBINDERS. 


| The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
| The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 


The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Machine Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Embossing and Smashing Machines, 

Wire Stitching Machines, 

Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 

Book Trimming Machines, 

Round Corner Cutters, 
| Gauge Table Shears, 
| Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
| Skiving Machines, 
| 





Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
| Iron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
| Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
| Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
| Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
| Book Sawing Machines, 
| Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


166 William St. and 41 Beekman St. 
| NEW YORK. 


| 345 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





Ma WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. “@@ 
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PRINTERS AND AUTHORS. 


BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO, 


‘THE 


Wri 


UPHORS have often ‘‘made copy” of the stupidity of com- 
positors, verifying the old saying that ‘‘it is much easier to 
I have no intention 


I 


know from experience they are a mixed lot, some wise and some 


discover others’ faults than your own.” 

of endeavoring to prove that all compositors are intelligent. 

otherwist This, however, may be as fairly said of authors as 

of compositors. The former also vary with regard to their intelli- 

gence, and their acts, if scrutinized, will be found to be equally 
stupid or unreasonable as those of the latter. 

That compositors misinterpret their copy is beyond all doubt. 

It would, indeed, be strange if they did not. Their business is to 

read to On 


‘hand it may be said to be the author’s business to write his copy 


and set copy, not interpret enigmas. the other 
in calligraphy that can be easily read, not in hieroglyphics that are 
incomprehensible to ordinary mortals, nor in cryptography of 
which the writer alone has the key. 

Asan old English compositor I have over and over again had good 
reason for cursing authors. My wage has been dependent on the 
number of letters properly placed, and from the slovenly written 
copy given to me, I have over and over again been robbed of my 
fair earnings, and this by men who should have known better and 
acted differently. 

On my first arrival in London I got employment at Norman's, 
a well-known firm then trading in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
The frst copy handed me was the writing of Lord Brougham. I 
confess I was nonplused. I did my uttermost to comprehend it, ° 
but all in vain. In my difficulty I sought assistance from others, 
but to little purpose, till I came across a compositor who had a 
considerable amount of experience in solving it. The work, I 
remember, was on ‘‘labor and capital,’ and a considerable portion 
thereof was devoted to the sin and evil of labor combinations. In 
after years its contents were made to form a considerable part of 
his well-known work on this important subject. 

I well remember asking myself if this was his mode of treating 
labor, and whether he had any right to play the part of a 
When Saturday (pay day) came, I risked 
my position by inquiring if the firm could grant me a trifle more 
than the ordinary pay for the undue amount of trouble and loss 
I got, as I expected, a laugh 


sloven at my expense ? 


of time to which I had been put ? 
in reply, although the foreman admitted that it was exceedingly 
difficult to comprehend, and admitted that the ‘‘ reader” in many 
cases failed to interpret it properly. I came to the conclusion 
then, and I hold it now, that I had been robbed. 

My next employment was with the Working Printers, in Red 
Lion Square, a position in which the copy of many remarkable 
my That of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, afterward Canon Kingsley, was, I found, fairly good ; 


men passed through hands. 
but- he had a friend who is the present Registrar General of 
England, whose copy gave great trouble to those new to it. Much 
of its peculiarity was due to the mode in which he marked his ?’s. 
These were crossed rather than dotted, and until this habit was 
fully realized, ‘there was always the difficulty of distinguishing 
the z’s from /’s. 

Macaulay’s handwriting was, if possible, worse than either, 
and it is of him that the story is told that he could never read 
what he had written. 

I have little doubt, Mr. Editor, but that American authors are 
just as careless, or slovenly, and that American compositors have, 
at least occasionally, equally good grounds for grumbling, and, 
moreover, that they do grumble. If they do not, they have the 
right to do so. 

The public 
printers 


(English or American) deal equally unfair to 
In their reading they discover one or more errors. 
‘Oh! itisa printer’s error, I suppose,” is the usual remark that 
follows. This is possibly true enough, but this does not warrant 
them in invariably casting the blame on the printer. Asa master 


printer, I remember having a job returned because I preferred to 
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print it as it should have been printed rather than as it was 
written. 

I have been told, whether truthfully or not, that Dickens never 
attempted to punctuate his own works. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this, but I can assert that no matter where they were 
printed, they invariably passed through the hands of his friend 
Pardon, an old reader, well known and equally well respected. 
In this I think he acted rightly. Pardon was the best reader I 
ever had the good fortune to fall across, and, like the best of them, 
commenced life as a compositor. The advantage derived by 
Dickens from the plan he adopted consisted in his obtaining the 
As 


for his calligraphy, that was fairly readable, though he would 


services of a man who was alive to his style of composition. 


have done well occasionally to have rewritten the interlined 
passages. Like many another author, he was too prone to escape 
the trouble thereof, and was apt too readily to conclude that the 
typesetter would experience little or no difficulty 

Lying before me is a letter I received from Victor Hugo. It is 
both plain and solid, and no sensible compositor would dream of 
finding fault with its writer. It may be said that most of the down 
strokes are too thick, more especially when of abnormal length, and 
that this peculiarity distracts the eye of the reader. Momentarily 
it may do so 

Contrary to general belief, it will be found, on comparison being 
made, that poets write plainer than writers who devote themselves 
to prose. I had often noticed proofs of this fact, but believing 
that I might have been mistaken in my general conclusion, I deter- 
mined I would go into the matter more fully. The result was that 
I had no reason to change my opinion. Lord Tennyson writes 
plainly and so does William Morris. Of the former's writing I 


have a fac simile, of which the following is a copy : 


ILS 


This can neither be said to be written hurriedly nor slovenly. 
The 2's are all dotted and the /’s crossed. It is true that the loops 
of a few letters are missing ; but the words in which they appear 
are to be read without the aid of the context.. No compositor 
would dream of uttering a word of complaint against the writer, 
or feel the least difficulty in accomplishing his work without loss 
of time. 

Trivial as this matter may appear, it is often a serious one for 
It may be admitted that the system of 


the poor compositor. 
slovenly writing puts money into the pocket of the writer, but, just 
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And yet, it 


may be admitted that the writer has no intention of practicing 


as assuredly, it is taken out of that of the compositor, 
robbery or wronging any mortal. It may, in cases, be admitted 
that the writer has done his best; but, even if he has, the type- 
In cases where illegible writing results 
At 


rate, it is the bounden duty of an author to put plainly written 


setter is none the better oft. 
from pure incapacity, a copyist should be employed. any 
copy into the hands of the printer, and, if he fail to do so, then, 
as a matter of common justice, he should be called upon to pay, 
and this he should do with the same readiness that he pays other 
debts due. 

The compositor is seldom indebted to the author; but that 
much can not be said of authors generally. Not only do com- 
positors get blamed for errors to which they have not contributed, 
but the amendments that are often due to them are either passed 
unrecognized or are wrongly credited to the writer. In the rapidity 
of writing no doubt a blunder is easily committed ; but that much 
can be safely said in favor of the man whose duty it is to compose 
type. In many instances these can be traced to mechanism rather 
to accident rather than want of knowledge, or want 
To 


blame a compositor for errors that have escaped the author and 


than to art 
of care, and not unoften to a want of proper instruction. 


the reader's eye, is to blame the bricklayer rather than the arch- 


itect or surveyor. It is not generally understood by the reading 


public that it is the reader who should be held responsible for 
errors. Those who know the routine of a printing office are fully 
acquainted with the fact that it is nearly impossible for a com- 
positor to produce a form perfect, till his work has been revised 
Indeed, 


readers employed. 


thoroughly. were it otherwise, there would be far less 

It is by no means uncommon to engage compositors to compose 
matter of which they do not profess to be able to interpret a single 
word, and place signs of the meaning of which they have no com- 
For doing these things they, as a rule, get compensa- 
Why, then, should they 


prehension. 
tion for the extra trouble they entail. 
fail to get compensation for the losses entailed by copy that is not 
I fail—and |] 


to see the distinction. 


understandable ? am sure that other fair-minded 
persons must 

I have no desire to fish for compliments to the class to which I 
am proud to belong, for I know full well that I should receive scant 
thanks from my younger confréres ; but it has struck me that there 
are no few well-known authors, whom I might name, who could 
gracefully defend compositors from the unjust attacks that are 
occasionally leveled at them. Indeed, I have often been struck 
by the fact that, in despite of a series of years of continuous, or 
nearly continuous reading, I have never fallen across an author 
who had a good word to say for the English typesetter. It may 
be altogether different in your country, Mr. Editor. Ingratitude 
may not be quite socommon among men of the class to which I 
am alluding. Iam simply confining myself to what I know and 
can sincerely maintain. Of course, it is quite possible that 
instances may be found that I have missed ; but even if this be 


done, it will fail to prove me wrong in my general contentions. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ‘‘DUTCHMAN.” 


BY FRANK NEWMAN. 


Written for Tut 


‘¢ T say, Jimmy, what’s the matter with that form ?” 
‘“’Twon't lift.” 

‘‘ Well, whose fault is it ? 

‘No; 


Didn't you set that job ?” 
not all of it, at least ; it’s only a line or two that won't 
lift 

‘Drive in a ‘dutchman,’ then, and let her go.” 

By way of explanation, let me say that Jimmy was the senior 
The 


and the lines 


apprentice in a certain office, and the other the head jobber. 
troublesome form was a common dodger, 8 by 12, 
that did not respond to the affectionate, but somewhat tight 
squeeze of the quoins had been set by the ‘‘ devil.” 

The 
happy-go-lucky, but nevertheless very handy sort of a fellow ; but 


‘‘devil,”’ as we all know, is, as a rule, a rather careless, 
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his work needs to be improved upon by those knowing better th« 
value of good work. 

And thus it was that his work zs improved (the job being a 
cheap one and in a hurry, as well) through the medium of the 


‘*dutchman.’ 


Who does not know a ‘‘dutchman’’? It (not /e) is a great 


institution. It is of dagger-like shape, whittled down from a pica 
or nonpareil reglet, and driven in where deficient spacing causes 
a line to drop when a form has otherwise been properly locked 
up; and the beauty of it lies in the fact that it-can be manufact 
ured to accommodate, to fill a vacuum of from a four-em space of 
nonpareil to that of a three-em space of great primer, or more, as 
necessity requires. 

But, seriously speaking, s/ow/d it be used at all? I will not 


lay claim to be printer enough — although I have been in the busi 


ness for upward of eighteen years and have worked on almost 
anything connected with the trade—to judge upon its merits 


myself, and shall leave this point to others who have been identi- 
than I 
but will content myself in saying, in some cases it is 


fied with the mysteries of our art for a longer period 
have been ; 
necessary, while in others it is not. Let some more experienced 
follower of Gutenberg projong this discussion, for every day there 
is something to learn in our trade. 

If all typos and apprentices would use proper care and take 
the necessary time to space out their lines and justify their cuts, 
then a ‘‘dutchman” would be uncalled for. But is this the case ? 


No. 


few who take pride enough in their work to do it in such a manner 


fe find amon; e average number of compositors very 
We find among th rage numl f posit 


that when it leaves their hands and goes to the make-up and is, or, 


rather, should be ready for imposition and lock-up, it is fit to be 


sent to press without the use of that great institution, the ‘‘dutch- 
man.” This is especially the case where piece hands are employed, 
who usually seem only to care about the number of thousands set 
up, but are troubled little as to the quality of their work —'tis the 
quantity with them, as a rule. 

Let compositors who read this ponder over these few lines. 
The cause that compels me to express my thoughts will appear 


in another article. 


THE LARGEST PRINTING MACHINE. 

The largest printing machine in the world, it is claimed, is the 
multiple-color printing apparatus now employed in the Edinburgh 
Linoleum Works. This wonderful device has two drums, each 
nearly twenty-seven feet in diameter, placed side by side, with a 
short interval between them, and each capable of being driven 
independently, and each drum is of sufficient size to carry a piece 
of linoleum two yards wide, with a gap between the ends of the 
pieces when fixed upon the periphery of the drum. Parallel with 
the axis of the drums is a heavy bed like that of a planing 
machine, and on this traverses a table, carrying the framing on 
which the printing rollers are mounted, there being one roller for 
each color in the pattern. The rollers are one foot six inches 
wide, and print, therefore, but one-fourth of the width of the 
piece of linoleum at each revolution of the drums, each roller 
being adjusted at such a distance below that next above it that the 
color it applies falls properly into its place in the pattern printed 
by the first roller. When a strip one foot six inches wide has 
been printed in this way the full length of a piece of linoleum, 
the drum is stopped automatically with the.gap between the ends 
of the piece opposite the printing rollers ; the frame carrying the 
latter is then shifted one foot six inches laterally, the drum again 
started, and a second one foot and six inches width printed, and a 
third and fourth similar operation completes the printing over the 
two yards width. Each drum is driven by an independent high- 
speed engine.— A/anufaclurers’ Gasetle, 


An adhesive mucilage for labels, suitable for bottles or glass, 
may be prepared by soaking glue in strong vinegar; then heat to 


boiling and add flour. This is very adhesive and does not decom- 


pose when kept in wide-mouthed bottles. 
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THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. V THE BEEBE & HOLBROOK COMPANY. 


fhe Beebe & Holbrook Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


has probably the most perfectly reconstructed old mill in the 
country. While a new mill might have been given a different 
form with plenty of land to stand upon, this mill shows the most 
convenient utilization of the land at command, and, under the 


circumstances of a mill reconstructed and added to, it has reached 
the very acme of excellent arrangement. 

The raw stuff and bleaching materials are 
the right. The rag bales are first taken to the fourth story of the 
main building to the duster room, over the rag Three Star 
dusters are used, each capable of carrying from one to two bales 


under the tower at 


room. 


After being thoroughly dusted, the stock is emptied 


This room is 130 by 50 feet, and isa 


of rags 


below into the rag room. 


PE BEEHE EHOLEROOK LF. 
EU PAPER WAIRKS (/44B 
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model rag room in all respects, being well lighted and ventilated. 
The rags are thoroughly looked over, and after passing through 
the cutters are put into the bleach boilers and boiled under steam 
pressure. The rags are then emptied from the boilers and wheeled 
to the same floor in the engine room adjoining, in which there are 
four fifteen hundred pound washers. 

The mill is supplied with a large number of drainers, which 
are of vital importance in the manufacture of the finer grades of 
paper. There are seven beating engines of nine hundred pounds 
capacity, manufactured by E. D. Jones, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
The mill is equipped with two paper machines, made by Rice, 
Barton & Fales, Worcester, one 78 and the other 84 inches wide. 
l'hese machines are fitted with all modern improvements, such as 
cone pulleys, etc., and each is run by a thirty-five horse-power 
steam engine. The two machines occupy the same room, which 
light and thoroughly ventilated by exhaust fans. 

In the construction of this mill the paper does not travel over 
the same ground twice. From the entrance of the rags into the 
mill to the exit of the paper is one unbroken line of travel. 


is wide, | 
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The loft is no doubt the largest continuous loft in the country, 
275 feet long by 50 feet wide, and two stories high. From the loft 
the paper is brought down on an elevator to the finishing room. 
This room is also a model of convenience and airiness, it being 50 
feet wide by 146 feet in length, with no obstruction to light on 
It contains ten stacks of calenders, all fitted with 


either side. 


Harlow’s patent feeders. There is not a post in the room, the 
entire building being substantially trussed. 

All the other departments in the mill, including size rooms, 
have been constructed with an eye to the most 


in fact, the Beebe & Holbrook 


repair shops, etc., 
perfect utility, as well as economy ; 
Company's mill ranks among the best in convenience of arrange- 
ment and cleanliness in all its departments. 

The company is one of the oldest in the city, having com- 
menced operations in 1871. The mill is run entirely on the higher 
and has made for itself an enviable 
Its 


grades of loft-dried papers, 


reputation for turning out papers of high quality. Keene 


M4 


gos 


Mills superfine flat papers and Chesterfield fine papers, as well as 
the genuine flax linen, have no superior in the market. 
The water used in washing the rags comes from a spring that 


gives an unfailing supply of the purest water. Its capacity is 


estimated at not less than one thousand. gallons per minute. The 
output of the company is about eight tons of paper per day. 
The present officers of the company are G. B. Holbrook, 


president, and A. W. Esleeck, treasurer. 


Tue word ‘‘chapel” has a highly romantic origin. It is asso- 
with the story of St. Martin 
beggar. ‘‘ Cloak,” in late Latin, is capfel/a, a little cloak, or cape, 
from cappa, The Frankish kings preserved 
St. Martin’s cloak as a sacred relic. 
them into battles, and used it to give sanctity to oaths. 
preserved in a sanctuary, under the care of special ministers called 
cappellani, or chaplains, and from the ministers the name came to 
Norse French cafe/e, Provencal 


ciated sharing his cloak with a 


cloak, cape, cope. 
They had it carried before 


It was 


be attached to the building, in old N 
capella, Italian cappella, and so to any private sanctuary. —Z.rchange. 
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REPRODUCTION OF OLD BOOKS OR ENGRAVINGS.* 

HE process is called anastaltique, and permits the reproduc- 

tion of old books or engravings without recourse to com- 
positor or engraver. 

M. of 

Circle, has described the process, also adding the perfection to 


Reinecke, Berlin, at a meeting of the Typographical 


which he has brought this curious operation. Following are the 
essential points. 

Each original is first submitted to an examination for the 
purpose of ascertaining the materials of which the paper is com- 
posed This examination requires much prudence and care, 
particularly when the impressions are imperfect and when minute 
verifications are demanded to be assured that the ink is sufficiently 
thick to adhere to thelithographic stone. This process is rendered 
more difficult when the original must be preserved. Each kind of 
paper requires a particular chemical bath. Certain papers, made 
from a paste of poor rags, or containing fatty substances, are 
reproduced upon this stone like an autograph traced by a hand in 
perspiration ; an imperceptible finger-mark on the original leaves 
a spot on the stone 

M. Reinecke has succeeded in overcoming these obstacles to 
such an extent that any ancient work may be freed from spots of 
ink and grease, thus recovering its original freshness, and if 
desired, the appearance of age may be obtained again by a light 
tinting with coffee-grounds 

If a book is to be reproduced it must be taken apart leaf by 
leaf. 


are placed upon a lithographic stone, smoothed, wiped, without 


After passing the leaves through a chemical bath, the pages 


cracks or scratches. The pages are spaced as in the original 


impression, with the same margins forcutting. Itis given a mod- 
eratqa impression which is treated in the usual manner. One 
original suffices for the two sides, obverse and reverse. 

The ink of the original plays a very important part in the 
reproduction; autographic and lithographic works are easiest. 
Formerly very strong inks were employed, which render the pro- 
cess comparatively easy unless the ink, by reason of its age, has 
contracted a brownish color because of the poor quality of oil 
with which it is mixed. This increases the difficulty as well as 


unevenness, breaking of fine lines, sticking, etc. In such cases a 


retouching of the stone becomes necessary. As an example of 


the success attained, in spite of all these difficulties, may be 
cited the ‘‘Concile Général,” an old work, reproduced for the 
book shop of Victor Palmé, at Paris, comprising thirty-two folio 
volumes of one hundred and fifty pages each, of which eight 
hundred copies were made. A good workman is able to make 
many thousand impressions without causing the reproduction to 
become altered 

The originals of copperplate are difficult to reproduce, as the 


ink employed contains little of thick or fatty substance. The 


paper must be freed from starch and glazing by chemicals. 
When removed from the bath it must be placed upon soft 
paper to dry in a measure. A certain amount of moisture 
must be retained to work well. Each impression from copper- 


plate is itself capable of reproduction if necessary, by reason 
of the amount to be worked off, the price being raised, or altera- 
tion of characters. The reproductions may be made in all forms, 
but the largest yet attempted are seventy-five centimeters by one 
meter 

Here are some of the advantages of this process: The stock of 
a work high-priced may become exhausted, and a supply may be 
obtained at a low figure by means of the anastaltique impression. 
desires a certain number of copies of a rare work; 
Should an old 


A library 
nothing so easy as this method of obtaining them 
and valuable work present some damaged pages, it is easy to 
restore them in this way 

The expense for works not offering unusual difficulties will not 
exceed ten francs a sheet aside from the paper if one hundred 


copies are made 


*Translated from L’lmprimerie for THE INLAND PRINTER by Miss Ella 


Garoutte, 
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ADVERTISING DEVICES. 
Last year we showed some clever optical iliusions from the 
Paper 


request for advertising purposes. 


and Printing Trades Fournal, which have been in great 
We are now in a position to 
show two more of these diagrams. ‘The first is contributed by the 
editor of 71/0, and is thus introduced by Mr. Tuer in the Yoerna 

‘‘Guess, by eye-measurement only, whichis the longest and which 


is the shortest of the three lines marked aa, BB, and cc. When 





3 7 


you have done guessing, measure them and see how awfully you 





The next is 


are out!” 











‘‘Look at the cut, and without measuring say which is the greater 
distance — across the top of the hat, or from top to bottom. Then 


put your own hat on the 
table about a yard in front 
of you, and carefully recon- 
When 


you have absolutely made up 


sider the problem. 


your mind, take a foot-rule 
and measure your hat both 
ways. You will be very 
clever indeed if you guess 
correctly : nineteen out of 
twenty persons go wrong !”’ 

The accompanying sil- 
houette — ‘‘the disreputa- 
ble-looking comp, alive 


with humorous energy,” is 





the work of a clever and 
versatile Scottish printer, 
Mr. John Fairley, manager ——  ——— 


of the Leith Burghs Pilot, 


by whose kind permission it is reproduced. Few would guess 
the process by which the silhouette is produced—by means of the 
fret-saw, in the use of which Mr. Fairley has attained extraor- 
dinary skill. It is no less remarkable for artistic expression than 


for mechanical dexterity.— 7y/o. 
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ETCHING METHODS. 


FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


ZINC 


NO. IX. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY 


EXPOSURE (COPYING OR PRINTING). 


‘The negatives for this use must show the lines or dots of the 
drawing as perfectly clear and transparent glass, and the white 
pape! completely opaque and dead black, or blackish gray 
coating on the glass. These words are intended in a literal and 
direct sense, not relatively or comparatively. Any negative which 


only partly complies with the requirements will give only partial 
results 

Notice if the temperature of the darkroom and the copying 
room (or out doors) are the same or notably different. For if it is 
cold and moist outside, the lining of the copying frame will partake 
of it, and if dry paper is put in it will cool off and gather moisture, 
and wrinkle even under pressure, and spoil the work. The least 
wrinkling causes serious trouble. So it is a good plan to lay the 
piece of paper between many folds of paper, which has been kept 
in the copying room, and let it lie for an hour (secure from any 
ray of light). Pass it between the rolls of the glossing press to 
smooth the right side before putting it in the copying frame. 

Put the negative in the frame, film side up, upon it lay the 
sensitive paper, the face next to the negative film, over this a piece 
of thin rubber cloth, such as photographers use for focusing cloths, 
etc. (this is to keep any latent moisture contained in the lining of 
the back board from affecting the paper). 
capable of shutting down with more pressure than is usually 


The frame should be 
If copying out doors, the temperature 


applied in copying frames. 


; In a lower temperature, 


must not run lower than 70° centigrade. 
or frosty weather, the ink will not adhere to the lines at all. 

The glossing or calendering of the surface should be attended 
to with great care, and a large ‘‘double roller’? machine, such as 
is used by the best photographers for glossing photos after 
mounting, should be used, but without the use of any heating 
apparatus such as they employ. The smoother the surface the 
sharper the print, the finer the lines, and the more open the 
shadows. But the glossing must not be overdone to such an extent 
as to give the paper a translucent appearance even in part, for 
then the chromic salt is chemically acted on by the great pressure 
in like manner as by light, and is decomposed, acts on the gelatine 
of the film, and causes smutty spots to appear on the print when 
developed. Even if the print develop well, this overglazed paper 
does not work well, for it will not adhere to the zinc in transferring. 

The length of the exposition depends upon strength of the light 
and upon quality of the negative. In strongest summer sunlight 
it requires one minute or less; in sunlight weakened by haziness 
or faint cloud wreaths, or smoky city air, three to six minutes will 
do, in winter ten minutes. In cloudy weather or diffused light in 
shade, at least fifteen minutes ; in decidedly bad light, one to three 
hours’; in winter exposures under a skylight, a -longer exposure 
may be necessary. 

It isa great convenience to use, in copying, a Vogel’s photometer 
fitted with a strip of the same paper. Ordinarily the copying is 
kept up wntil the figure 8 is faintly visible. 
require twice as long. 


Foggy negatives may 


The copying frame should never be opened to see how far the 
print has proceeded, because the sensitive paper instantly gathers 
a trifle of moisture from the air in the portion exposed, expands 
accordingly, and when returned to place does not register exactly, 
Which causes a part of the lines and dots to print wider than 
Proper, and may even cause the blurring of close portions of the 
work. Hence a photometer is a necessity. Vogel’s photometer 
is noted in every hand-book on photography. 

Printing frames and all other materials can be secured from 
Fuchs & Lang, of New York City. 
on hand. : 


Several frames should be kept 


Care should be taken by the photographer that only perfectly 
level glass free from curvatures (most ordinary glass is of uneven 
thickness and bent), bubbles, spots, flaws or blisters, be used for 
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negatives. The glass mus/ de flat, so that the paper can be pressed 
into actual contact with it. 

No grain of sand or dust or other object must be permitted to 
lie between the negative and paper 

Upon a perfectly exposed print every line and dot, even to the 
finest, will be visible, even if only faintly so. 

Never leave a print undeveloped until the next day, for the 
action of the light continues in the dark and widens the lines. 

Every print must be at once rubbed in with transfer ink. It 
can be put into water and left there without injury until the next 
day, when the further development can be proceeded with. 


INKING IN THE PRINTS 

It is best to use the fatty transfer ink prepared in soiution in 
turpentine by Professor Husnik, which can be bought from the 
dealers in his paper, but it is well to know how to prepare the same, 
namely, take 8 parts of ordinary litho transfer ink, 1 part fzre 
yellow beeswax (beware of adulterated wax), melt them together 
with much stirring and avoid burning; take off the fire and grind 
or stir in enough rectified spirits of turpentine to bring all to the 
Cork bottle. 
But it must be remembered that every such dissolved ink prep- 


thickness of molasses or heavy syrup. well in a 
aration alters with time, and as the wax may not be wholly in 
solution it will have a tendency to go to the bottom; hence it is 
well to stir up the bottle every time it is used, very thoroughly. 
If one always uses from off the surface of the ink, finally only the 
waxy portion remains at the bottom, and the ink is then so hard 
that it will not transfer well to either stohe or zinc 

In such a case melt up the rest of the ink and rubin 5 to 10 
drops of olive oil. It will then work all right until used up 

It is necessary to use an ink as hard as possible (hardened with 
wax), for the harder the ink the sharper the transfer 

An ink that is too soft spreads out in transferring, and “gives 
thick, black strokes and lines, and solid shadows. If there is too 
little fat it will not transfer at all and remains upon the copy 

Stone requires a much more fatty ink than zinc. Even if it 
colors the stone with an apparent transfer, if the ink does not 
contain enough of the greasy element it will not enter into the 
stone, and the transfer would not stand etching up, but would rub 
off. 
more fatty ink, adding, if needful, a small amount of olive oil or 


Hence it is necessary to make the transfer to stone witha 


mutton tallow. 

With zinc, the affair is quite different ; the ink is not absorbed 
but 
coating of waxy or resinous nature be applied to the surface to 


into the metal, rests on the surface. It is enough that a 


resist acid. 


APPLICATION OF THE INK 


Lay the print upon a glass or metal, take a few drops of the ink 
out of the bottle with a brush and dab upon the print, and with a 
small ball of cotton batting rub the ink in equal strokes in all 
directions, so as to distribute it in an equally thin and uniform 
coating over all the surface. The ink should only show as a deep 


gray coating, not black all over the print. The print is then 


allowed to lie for five minutes, so that the turpentine can 
evaporate. 
At the end of this time it is immersed in a tray of water. Ina 


half an hour it can be taken out and developed, or, if desired, it 
can be left to lie there for one or several days 
The inking in of a piece of paper dried upon a glass plate for 


fine work, is different, and follows in another section 


THE editors of the leading newspapers in London receive the 
following salaries: Mr. Delane, of the 77es, receives $20,000 ; 
and the present editor, Mr. Buckle, receives $25,000; the editor 
of the Standard is paid $15,000; Mr. Pollock, of the Satedat 
Review Mr. Hutton, of the Sfpectavor, 


Lawson, proprietor of the Ze/eyraph, receives no salary, but two 


$10,000 ; $10,000; Edward 


Burnand, of Punch, 
Mr. 


assistants are paid $17,500; Mr $15,000 ; 
the editor of the Dad/y 


wood, ‘‘ The Casual Pauper,” of the S¢ 


ews, $20,000 ; Frederick Green- 


James Gaszetle, is paid 


$9, ooo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS. 


Veresz’s photographs in natural colors are still the daily talk. 
In regard to their durability | have given already my opinion ; 
but one question seems to me still more important, that is, the 
resemblance of the colors to nature. Having been previously 
without the originals, I was not enabled to give a decision. In 
the meantime I have obtained from the inventor, Veresz. a new 
photographic picture, with the original, and I am now in position 
to give a positive criticism about the natural resemblance of the 
This refers only to the picture on paper, which is at 
The original is one of those transparent 


colors 
present before me 
window pictures in bright colors brought into the market by 
Grimme and Hembel, 
in Leipsic, as a substi- 
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which actually are not red, but brown yellow, as, for instance, 
the hair, the wings, the cross-bow, the thistle, ete. The green 
leaves in the print show no fresh color, and the red leaves of 
the blossom and the body of the Cupid show only a pale flesh 
color. It is also remarkable that the thin lines of the shadows 
(black in the original) appear red in the print, even in those 
parts not colored red, while the broad black lines, as remarked 
above, are black. 

The resemblance of the new photographic pictures to natural 
colors is therefore not very close. Only two colors can be recog- 
nized distinctly in the copy, of which the red is the best ; in a less 
degree the blue, which is weaker, as far as the picture is con- 
cerned. The blue in the ornamentation around the border, and 

ali other colors, either 


have not been repro- 





tute for glass painting. 
It represents a Cupid 
with yellowish - brown 
hair and wings, and a 
small blue scarf 
around the waist, 
wave in 


whose ends 


the wind. He carries 
an arrow piercing two 
hearts of ruby color ; 
between the knees he 


holds a quiver with 
yellow ornamented 
opening, and in his 
left hand the upper 
part of a large brown 
blue 


mount- 


cross-bow, with 


and yellow 
ings, the lower part of 
with the 


which rests 


figure, upon an ideal- 
istic thistle blossom of 
red leaves. The stem 
is of the same color, 
and the plant shows 
fresh green leaves 
The picture hasa pale 
blue background, and 
red, green and yellow 
ornamentation around 
the border in very pro- 
This 
ornamentation 


nounced colors 
border 
affords an_ excellent 
means of comparison 


The 


latter, contrasted with 


with the print 
the bright original, 
shows a greenish-gray, 
ground 


partly dark, 


At first look one recog- 


nizes readily that of JOHN A. PARSHALL, 
all the colors only the 
red of the original has been distinctly reproduced Sut it is 


not true to nature; it has a copper-red color and differs decidedly 


from the vermilion and carmine red of the original.. Besides 
this copper red only the blue of the scarf and the mountings 
of the cross-bow and quiver comes out as a very pale light 
The black lines of the border 
black. 


have a similarity of color, 


blue, with no natural resemblance 


decoration appear alongside of this as a violet These 


are the tones which, to some extent, 


but with the other colors it is not so favorable. The yellow 


squares and green trapezoids of the border decoration appear 
neither yellow nor green, but have a grayish-red tone The 


blue fields are not blue, but greenish gray, like the ground. 


It is most singular that several parts are reproduced in red 





duced at all or are 
entirely unlike the 
original. It is possible 
that these discrepan- 
cies did not appear 
so prominently in the 
previously described 
glass pictures, whose 
colors were decided] 


more lively; I have 





no suitable object at 
present with which to 
make a decisive com- 
parison. If I com- 
pare the sample before 
me withthe pictures 


I have seen in 1867 
of Niepce de St 
Victor, Becquerel and 
Dr. Zenker, I 


that 


must 
confess those 


much older produc- 


tions were richer in 


color, although the 
tones deviated like- 
wise considerably 
from the natural ones. 
An essential progress 
therefore, I cannot 
recognize in the pres- 
ent pictures. But, 
after all, it is good to 
revive the problem, 


and thus animate to 
further experiments 
If other 


like Dr. Eder, Eugen 


scientists. 


von Gothard, etc., ex- 
press themselves more 
favorably about Ve- 
resz’s photographic 
pictures, the reason 
that they 
-Dr. Vogel, 


DELHI, N. Y. 
may be 
have not seen the older productions, which I have. 


in the Bulletin. 


PRINTERS AND WHAT THEY DO. 

The matrices in which are cast the stereotype plates used in 
newspaper offices form one of the most important features of the 
successful and rapid operation which is necessary in that work, and 
they are prepared in a very simple manner. Make a jelly paste of 
flour, starch and whiting. Dampen a sheet of soft blotting paper, 
cover its surface with the paste, lay thereon a sheet of fine tissue 
paper, cover the surface with paste, and so on until four to six 
sheets of the tissue paper have been laid on. The combined sheet 


thus made is then placed, tissue face down, upon the form of types, 
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i are previously dusted with whiting, and with a brush driven 
upon the types and thereon allowed to dry. The operation 
ving is facilitated by having the types warmed by placing 
upon a steam-heated table. A blanket is placed over the 
paper during the drying operation. 


\lany compositors have wondered why the capital letters J and 


tare placed in the bottom of the ‘‘cap case’ and not in regular 
01 with the rest of the letters. The reason of this is that the 
letters J and U were not invented when type and cases were first 
made, and when they were first cast they were put at the bottom 
of the case, so as not to disturb the established order of the other 


tters, and there they remain to this day. 

\ method of printing to imitate type-writing has been produced, 
which accomplishes the result by means of a layer of silk placed 
upon the face of the type and screwed between the lines under the 
leads and clamped at the ends to the chase. This gives a shading 
to the circular, the rollers depositing so small a portion of ink upon 
the silk over the spaces between the type as to have no appreciable 
effect upon the printed sheet. 

Noble works ought not to be printed in mean and worthless 
forms, and cheapness ought to be limited by an instinctive sense 
and law of fitness. The binding of a book is the dress with which 
it walks out into the world. The paper, type and ink are the body 


in which its soul is domiciled. And these three—soul, body and 


habiliment—are a triad which ought to be adjusted to one another 
by the laws of harmony and good sense.— G/ads/one. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


A new use for electricity has been found at the Cook publish- 
ing house. In the office of the superintendent ten electric lamps 
are arranged in separate compartments of a frame or box, some- 
similar in the annunciators seen in hotel 


what appearance to 


offices. The lamps are concealed from view, apertures in front of 
the compartments being covered with colored glass, each having 
its distinguishing color. The lamps are connected by means of 
electric wires with the automatic counting machines on the ten 
When 


the presses are in operation, the electric circuit is opened and closed 


large printing presses located in an adjoining building. 


by the working of the counting machines, causing quick dashes of 
light in the lamps. Thus every sheet of paper printed in the 
establishment telegraphs its record to the office, where the opera- 
tion of each machine can be seen and its speed or delays noted. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that the speed 
of the large perfecting press is so great that it was found necessary 
to record each two sheets printed instead of single sheets, and 
even then the flashes of its lamp are almost continuous in appear- 
ance, showing that while the press is not quite as quick as lightning, 
it is too fast for the eye to follow. 

It is believed that this is the first application of electricity to 
this kind, 
managers of large establishments who wish to be enabled to see 


purposes of and may serve as a valuable hint to 
the operation of their machinery while working at their desks. 


Elvin (1l.) Daily News. 


LEGAL DECISION. 


LIBELOUS PUBLICATION CONCERNING SUIT 

The publication in a newspaper that a suit for breach of 
promise to marry was to be brought against a person, is libelous in 
itself without proof of special damage, and, as bearing on the 
point of the general damage of such a statement to plaintiff, he 
may show the nature of his business and the fact that he was a 
married man at the time of the publication. The fact that the 
newspaper correspondent acted in good faith in sending the item, 
and that he was actually informed that an action for breach of 
promise had been brought against a person of same name as 
plaintiff, will not mitigate the damages, where the newspaper 
published the item without inquiry and without actual knowledge 
on the question. Morey 7's, Morning Journal Association, Court 
of Appeals of New York, 25 N. E. Rep. 161 
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PRINTER. 


MR. JOHN A. PARSHALL. 

On page 170 we present a correct portrait of a veteran printer, 
Mr. John A. Parshall, who, on October 17, 1890, celebrated the 
fifty-second anniversary of his entering the employ of the Delhi 
(N. Y.) Gaset/e, a record which, for continuous service in the same 
establishment, we believe few, if any living printers can surpass. 
In February, 1835, he entered the office of the Otsego Republican, 
at Cooperstown, New York, as an apprentice, where he remained 
till September, 1838, when he removed to the village of Delhi the 
following month, and has been continuously employed in the 
Gazelle office, and, in fact, the same building since that time, and 
has set type at the same window for nearly fifty years. In 
February, 1839, he set up three marriage notices in the Gaze//e, 
and in February, 1889, he put in type notices of the golden 
weddings of the same parties, in the same office. Mr. Parshall is 
still a hale, hearty old gentleman, although in his seventy-third 
year. ‘THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates him on his record, and 


trusts he may be spared for many years to come. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D., Cincinnati, Ohio: Please give the ingredients of a paste 
for postage stamps 
Answer.—The paste used for United States stamps is made of 
dextrine, 2 parts ; acetic acid, 1 part; water, 5 parts ; alcohol, 1 part 
A. k. A., Batavia, New York : 


number of your magazine if you think that any of the various 


Please inform me in the next 


typesetting machines now on the market will ever reach such a 
state of perfection as to succeed the compositor on fine bookwork. 

Answer.—Eventually, ves. 

SUBSCRIBER, Chicago: Please explain in the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER which is the correct pronunciation of the word 
“Italics” (i-tal’-ics or it-al’-ics). Also what is the best way to 
treat a new roller before putting it on the press the first time ? 

Answer.—i. I-tal’-ics. 2. 

| geal Vee rf 
THE INLAND PRINTER a cut and description of a new composing 


No special treatment is required. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania: I saw in the March issue 


stick, styled the ‘‘ Duplex,” the invention of George F. Turner 


of Chicago. Please give his address if the stick is now on the 
market. 
Ansier,—The September issue contained a cut and descrip- 


tion of an improvement on the ‘‘ Duplex” referred to, by the same 


party. Mr. Turner’s address is 208 Twenty-fourth place, Chicago 


eB 


or stickers to print 


R., Toronto: I have a large number of very small labels 


about thirty on a sheet. They have all to be 
gummed ready to stick. I want to know the best way to do them, 
whether to print them on ready gummed paper, or print them first 
and then gum the backs of them after. 

Answer.—Print them first and gum them after. 

J. D., Toronto, Ontario : 


unique appearance,” 


Which do you consider correct, ‘‘ An 
or ‘‘A unique appearance,” and what rule is 
there governing such cases ? 

Answer,—‘* A unique appearance” is correct. Rule: @ should 
be used when the next word after it begins with a consonant 
sound ; «7 should be used when the word after it begins with a 
7, 0, « not 


vowel sound. That is, a should be used before a, e, 


equivalent to vw, v equivalent to 7, silent and % faintly sounded 
when the next syllable after its own has the chief accent; in all 
Initial z long, ev, 7, 


other cases a should be used >in one, and 4 


articulated with a vowel after it, represent consonant sounds 


ik, 


next issue what is the cost of 


Cleveland, Ohio: Will you please inform me in your 
‘* The 


Practical Printer,” ‘‘ The Progressive Printer" and the ‘‘American 


‘*The American Printer,” 


Printers’ Specimen Exchange,” and also of whom they can be 
purchased. 
Answer,—t. The ‘‘ American Printer” can be obtained by 


sending $2.25 to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘2 The 
Practical Printer,”’ 


New York; ‘‘ The 


by sending $1 to H. G. Bishop, Oneonta, 


Progressive Printer,” published by Samuel 
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Whybrew, Rochester, New York, cost 50 cents; and the four 


volumes of the “ American Printers’ Specimen Exchange ” can be 
obtained by sending $3.75 to Mr. Edward H. McClure, Printer, 


Buftalo, New York. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


[am pleased to note that the state of the printing trade in 
St. Louis stili remains very good, and the prospects also remain 
bright, but the offices seem to be able to handle all the work, and 
we hear of no new ones contemplated or proposed 

Our city election which has just taken place was a boon to 
the printers, as the new Australian system of voting seems to 
impress all candidates that they must be very profuse in the pro- 
viding of pocket cards announcing their candidacy, poster cards 
to tack in prominent places, dodgers, and in many other ways 
aimed to secure the attention of voters Never before has there 
been such a demand for these cards, and ‘‘ye printer man” 
smiled thereat 

The representative journal of the local typographical union, 
the Printers Journal, has succumbed to circumstances and will 
appear no more. We did not learn the particulars. We are sorry 
to chronicle this, as it seems that so large a union should support 
an official organ. 

Mr. Charles A. Gitchell, business manager of the Séa7- Sayings, 
made a race for election to the city House of Delegates, but 
the typographicai union, and more particularly Typographia 
No. 8, made such a strong fight against him that he was badly 
defeated. The cause of the opposition was the fact that 
Mr. Gitchell’s paper will not employ union labor in any of the 
various departments 

Two of our newspapers have lately had libel suits entered 
against them. The /ost-Disfatch is made defendant in one for 
$20,000, and the /r?sh--American had a suit for $10,000 filed against 
it and afterward took notice of the filing in its editorial columns 
and made light of it and referred to the proceedings as a bluff, and 
were rewarded therefor by another suit from the same party for 
$30,000 additional in consequence of the editorial. 

The St. Louis Repubiic and the St. Louis /est-Dispatch have 
each ordered Thorn typesetting machines to be put in as soon as 
the manufacturers can doso. We also hear it rumored that some 
of our larger book offices will put one or more machines each on 
trial in their offices. 

Our three leading daily papers each expect to soon appear in a 
new dress 

As the new building of the Glode-Democrat nears completion, 
we can imagine Mr. Witter, foreman of the composing room, 
cudgeling his brain to plan the new quarters for his department in 
order to make the most convenient and pleasant of any in the 
country, as he vows he will make it. Mr. Kirten, superintendent 
of the pressroom, is also spending much time looking after the 
arrangement of the pressroom in the basement. 

Mr. George Knisely, an old and well-known compositor, now 
holding cases upon the G/obe- Democrat, has rented an office and 
devotes his spare time in the afternoons to dealing in real estate. 
He seems to be meeting with good success, but does not contem- 
plate deserting printing for a few months at least. 

The strike of the German compositors against the three German 
dailies is still on, with no prospects of a settlement, but the papers 
appear regularly, and the men have mostly found employment 
elsewhere. 

A large building will soon be erected at the corner of Third 
and Locust streets, where the building containing so many printers 
was burned out last spring. The new building when completed 
will be occupied in part and perhaps entirely by the F. O. Sawyer 
Paper Company. 

A few weeks since the Compton & Sons Lithograph Company 
was damaged slightly by a fire in one of its departments. 
Damage was mostly by water to paper stock. 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company will soon occupy the 


newly erected annex to its building. THE PRINCEss. 
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“IN THE TWILIGHT.” 
BY YE INDEPENDENT SUB. 
As long as Sol pours down his rays 
I hide myself from sight, 
And only bloom when his light has paled, 
To ‘‘ catch on in the twilight.” 


What if the ‘‘ regs” don’t like my style, 
And say it’s far from right, 

That's naught to me, my chance is good 
To ‘‘catch on in the twilight.” 


But if chance fails, and I’m shut out 
From work night after night, 
I'll look me out some friendly ‘ freight,” 
And ‘‘catch on in the twilight.” 


TO PRINT CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS. 


Where a printer has an order for a lot of consecutive number 


cards ——- say from one to one hundred — and only two figures of a 
kind from 1 to o to do it with, it is well to know the simplest way 
of going at the job to make it pay. Set up your twenty figures as 


shown in double column A. 


\ B ( D 

I: ea ExZ III 
2:2 32 222 222 
3:3 43 333 353 
44 54 444 444 
5:5 65 555 555 
6:6 76 166 660 
7:7 3.7 277 777 
8:5 98 358 S88 
fone) og $99 900 
0:0 are) 500 000 


kun a lead up the space indicated by the dotted rule, and, if 
the figures are uneven, justify each separate figure to fit the space 
If the order calls for ten of each, print ten copies 
Then take out the figure 1 from the 


it occupies. 
from the form as it stands. 
top of the first column and place it at the bottom, as shown in 
column B; print ten more. Continue until ten forms are printed 
Then take out the first column entirely, and print the unit 
column only. This gives you the completed job, excepting of 100. 
To print to 500, using three figures, make form similar to column 
C above, requiring 50 changes; and to print 1000, like column 
D, with Proceed in the same manner as above 


described .—Pvrinlers’ 


ror changes. 
Gazette. 


THE COMPASS IN THE WATCH. 


A correspondent of the London 77z// sends the following: A 
few days ago I was standing by an American gentleman, when | 
expressed a wish to know which point was the north. Heat once 
pulled out his watch, looked at it and pointed to the north. I 
asked him whether he had a compass attached to his watch. ‘ All 
watches,’ he replied, ‘are compasses.’ Then he explained to me 
how this was. Point the hour hand to the sun, and the south is 
exactly half way between the hour and the figure XII, on the 
watch. For instance, suppose that it is 4o0’clock. Point the hand 
indicating 4 to the sun and II on the watch is exactly south. Sup- 
pose that it is 8 o'clock, point the hand indicating 8 to the sun, 
My American friend 
Thinking that very 


and the figure X on the watch is due south. 
was quite surprised that I did not know this. 
possibly I was ignorant of a thing that every one else knew, and 
happening to meet Mr. Stanley, I asked that eminent traveler 
whether he was aware of this simple mode of discovering the points 
of the compass. He said that he had never heard of it. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that the world is in the same state of ignorance 
Amalfi is proud of having been the home of the inventor of the 
compass. I do not know what town boasts of my American friend 


as a Citizen.’ 
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TYPESETTING CONTEST. 


One of the most remarkable typesetting contests that ever 
occurred in this country was held in the composing room of THE 
INLAND PRINTER on Sunday, November 9, Peter Thienes, of the 
Chicago JJar/ 


the contestants 


and Leo Monheimer, of the Chicago //:ra/d, being 


interest was taken in the affair, as the 


Great 





PETER THIENES 


men were so evenly matched, each having a large number of 
-friends ready and willing to stake their ‘‘ pile” on the contestant 
The 


interest in the affair and were not afraid to back their choice. 


they believed would surely win ladies, too, took . great 


The following are the terms under which the match was con- 


tested 


CuIcaco, Ill., October 20, 18go. 


We hereby agree to set nonpareil type, beginning at 12 o’clock, Novem- 


ber g, 1890, unless sickness prevents either contestant being able to work on 
that day, in two stretches of two hours each, the first to begin at 12 o’clock 


and continue 


until 2 o'clock, and after an hour’s rest to resume work at 3 

clock and continue until 5 o’clock, for $200 a side, a forfeit being deposited 
with the sporting editor of the /vter Ocean, who is to be the final stakeholder. 
Each contestant is to appoint a manager, the two to appoint a third party to 
act as referee. Each cx 


Should either 


mtestant has the privilege of selecting spaces such as 
contestant have an ‘‘out’’ during composi- 


» measured after being corrected. The national typesetting 





nitis! 

es are te rn the contest in regard to spacing, justification and cor- 
ecting The type to be used is to be decided upon at least ten days before 
he da f holding the contest. The final deposit is to be made on the 
Puesd preceding the day of the contest. 


Lro MONHEIMER, Chicago /lerald, 
PETER THIENES, Chicago J/a/Z, 


This is the second match the same men have been engaged in 


during the last two years, Monheimer winning on the former 
occasion Thienes, however, was not satisfied, and issued the 
challenge, which Monheimer at once acceptegl, and chose nonpareil 


as the type to be used 
William 


while Gus Bilger anxiously waited upon Thienes. 


after the interests of Monheimer, 
O. G. Wood, of 


THE INLAND PRINTER office was chosen referee, and was called 


Lumsden looked 


upon to give some very close and exact decisions. Harry Flinn 


and Adolph Scholl acted as proofreaders. 


The copy given to each compositor was identical, and was taken 


from THE INLAND PRINTER, the subject being a lecture by A. ( 


Cameron on the labor problem, delivered in June, 1888 


Time called at 12 o'clock, and both men commenced 


was 
steady and at a good gait and kept it up for two hours, when they 


rested for one hour. At the end of the first stretch Monheimer 


had set 3,666 ems and Thienes 3,598 ems gross. At 3 o'clock 


time was called again, and both contestants started out to do 


better than they had in the first half. The task was completed at 
5 o'clock, with the following result: Monheimer had a string of 
7,359 ems, 


ems in four hours’ composition. 


Thienes having 7,305 ems, a difference of only 54 


Monheimer was 234% minutes in 


INLAND PRINTER. 





minutes to 


correcting his two proofs, Thienes only taking 1834 
complete his task, 25 ems being deducted for each minute occupied 
in correcting proofs. This left the match in the following close 
order: Monheimer, 6,783 ems; Thienes, 6,837. 

Both parties now commenced to look for the slightest error or 
bad spacing, and the referee was called upon to carefully examine 
the matter set by the contestants. In going over the galleys the 
referee discovered that Monheimer'’s stick had been unfortunately 
set a three-em space too narrow, ‘‘quads” being used instead of the 
Monheimer's 


letter ‘‘m," which is correct when turned sideways ; 


stick, therefore, only contained 2773 ems, instead of 28 ems of the 
type used. Thereupon the referee awarded the match to Thienes by 
142 ems, his stick containing the full 28ems. It may be well to state 
that Mr. Monheimer was not aware of the mistake and accepted 
his defeat gracefully, the utmost good feeling existing, and thus 
ended one of the most remarkable typesetting matches ever 
known. 

The following is a short history of the two men with some ot 
their performances at the case : 

Peter Thienes was born in Edinburg, Indiana, and is thirty 
three years cld, and is known throughout the trade as an exceed- 
ingly fast and accurate workman. The only public contest in 
which he participated was that of Philadelphia, when he set in 
thirty-three hours 60,323 ems, and lost but thirty-two minutes in 
correcting the entire amount. His best gross score was 2,912 ems 
in one hour and a half; his best net score was 2,843'% ems in one 
hour and a‘half. The most remarkable run he has ever made 
was in this same contest, when he set 2,734 ems in one hour and a 
half, with only one turned letter. In this tournament he won the 
local championship and an elegant gold medal. He also was pre- 
sented with an engraved silver stick by the employés of the Phila- 
delphia 7?mes in reward for his splendid work in the Philadelphia 
tournament. 

Mr. Thienes carries his honors meekly, and is an unpretentious 
gentleman, his friends being legion. 

Leo Monheimer is a native of Lancaster, Missouri, is twenty 


four years old, and has been in Chicago several years. He has 
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LEO MONHEIMER. 


never worked east of Cincinnati. In private he has frequently 
set over 2,000 ems per hour. The only public record that he 
holds was made in the Chicago tournament, when in one hour 
half he set and 


made a total set, in twenty-one hours. of 35,165 ems gross and 


and a 2,600 ems gross ems net, and 


2,522 
33,3404 ems net. He is called one of the fastest typos in the 
United States, and his recent performance was one which justifies 


his reputation 
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NONE OF OUR BUSINESS. 


. little girl was heard to finish her evening prayer with these words : 


i 


of our business, is it God ?’’| 


None of our business!’ wandering and sinful, 
All through the streets of the city they go, 
ilungry and homeless in the wild weather 


'» 


‘None of our business ! Dare we say so? 


None of our business ! Children’s wan faces, 
Haggard and old with their suffering and sin 
Hold fast your darlings on tender, warm bosoms ; 


Sorrow without, but the home-light within. 


\What does it matter that some other woman 
Some common mother—in bitter despair, 
Wails in a garret, or sits ina cellar, 


Too broken-hearted for weeping or prayer ? 


Sinful and fallen, 


How they may jostle us close on the street ! 


None of our business !”’ 


Hold back your garment! Scorn? They are used to it 


Pass on the other side, lest you should meet. 


to» 


None of our business ! On, then, the music ; 
On with the feasting, though hearts break forlorn ; 
Somebody's hungry, somebody’s freezing, 


Somebody’s soul will be lost ere the morn. 


Somebody's dying (on with the dancing !) 
One for earth's pottage is selling his soul 
One for a bauble has bartered his birthright, 
Selling his all for a pitiful dole 
\h! but One goeth abroad on the mountains, 
Over lone deserts with burning deep sands ! 
Seeking the lost ones (it is His business !) 


Bruised though His feet are, and torn though His hands. 


Thorn-crowned His head and His soul sorrow stricken, 
(Saving men’s souls at such infinite cost), 

Broken His heart for the grief of the nations ! 
It is His business saving the lost ! 


London Christian Commonwealth, 


THE BENEFIT OF NEWSPAPER TRAINING. 

I believe I have done everything which an editor or publisher 
ever has to do, from directing wrappers up to writing the biography 
of a president within an hour after his death. This means, if the 
training be continued through many years of life, and if one be 
under a good chief, that one gains, of necessity, the ready use, at 
least, of his own language. We newspaper men may write English 
very ill, but we write it easily and quickly. So that to us, who 
have been in this business, there is something amazing to hear a 
clergyman say that he occupied a week in composing a sermon, 
which was, at the outside, thirty-five hundred words in length 
One can understand absolute inability todo it at all; but no news- 
paper man understands how a man, who can do it, can spend 
thirty-six hours in doing it. If you have to send ‘‘ copy " upstairs, 
hour after hour, with the boy taking slips from you, one by one, 
as they are written, and you know that you are never to see what 
you write until you read it the next day in the paper, your copy 
will be punctuated carefully, written carefully, and will be easily 
You will 
form the habit of determining what you mean to say before you say 
And this 


to stand by what has 


read. That is one thing. Another thing goes with it. 
it, how far you want to go, and where you want to stop. 
will bring you to a valuable habit of life 
been decided. Napoleon gave the same advice when he said, ‘‘ If 
you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna."" For these reasons, I am 
apt to recommend young men to write for the press early in life, 
being well aware that the habit of doing this has been of use to 


IT Ja ae . . , , , . 
me.—Ldward Leverett Llale, in the New York Forum. 


| saw a poor little girl on the street today, cold and barefooted; but 
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HOW TO CLEAN RUBBER BLANKETS 

The use of turpentine in removing grease and color from rub- 
ber blankets is increasing to such an extent that we desire to make 
a few suggestions as to its use and effect 

The quantity used should be as small as possible, and great 
care taken that it is thoroughly dried before the blanket is used in 
printing. Otherwise, as turpentine softens the rubber face, the 
blanket will be injured by the pressure of the cylinder, causing 
wrinkles to appear on the face 

It is preferable to clean the blanket after work at night, thereby 
giving ample time for the turpentine to dry out, rather than in the 
daytime, when the press is in use 

We strongly recommend the use of ammonia as a substitute for 
turpentine. It will do the work quicker, and generally fully as 
effectively, and with less chance of damage to the blanket. The 
ammonia should be diluted to about six to nine degrees strength 
(18 degrees can be easily obtained and diluted with one or two 
parts water), and, after using it, the blanket should be dusted with 
powdered chalk or magnesia. Ammonia will dry out very quickly 
(in much less time than turpentine), and when dried out leaves the 


blanket perfect and ready for use 


STANDARD MEASURES FOR JOBWORK. 


Every well conducted printing office should have posted up in 
the composing room a table giving standard measures to which 
sticks should be set for all ordinary jobwork. This will prevent 
waste of material caused by cutting irregular measures. The 
following table, which we reprint from the Vational Publisher and 
Printer, will be found useful. It can be extended as desired to 
meet individual requirements 

To realize the full value of this table, an office should be 
equipped with type on the point system, job sticks setting auto 
matically to any measure, and galleys graduated to ems down the 
side. A compositor receiving, for instance, a circular to set up 
to packet note size, would glance at this table, and noting that the 
width of the matter for that size paper is twenty-six ems, set his 
stick and get his leads and slugs to that measure. He also notes 
how far down the galley the forty-five ems of length reaches, and 
is ready to go ahead. This takes much less time than hunting up 
a sheet of paper and folding it, with the chance of getting the 
margin wrong after all. 

The following are the sizes in ems that matter should be set for 
the jobs named. The margin left is medium, or about right for 
the average job. It can be crowded a little if matter is very close 
or made a little more if matter is light : 


Ems WiptnH LENGTH 
Small business card (4% by 274 inches).. , 21 12 
Large - ‘6 (53% by 3% inches).......... ey 14 
Postal Card ..3:6<. Sib dsmhothnunanarsesbe as eer 15 
Ordinary note circular............... : er $2 
Packet " - es Te Pe ee scare 5 
Ordinary letter eC Te Tee 40 2 
Quarter cap circular or blank.. anh Ghee aa 5 
Half "7 - sh ateieba ecuees 35 4 
Ordinary note head...... Sieiswetdaeneal de onteinirenae ste 12 
Packet ” eye hee pier cade iwoaueteas 30 12 
Ordinary statement head ....... ; 2 28 12 
letter head,... cviuene twas oaeet eee 45 I2 
bill head .... $5 12 
Narrow - Acs Shc wae we AA ae Reker Mand ohakae 12 
Sixteenth sheet dodger (@ by 944 inches)... . ...28 48 
Eighth ie (9's by12inches errr 62 
Te ts cose ose sehaundab en aus sees t nhs ciwexeweien 18 
INO Rael vnccetacehets Mercia seerdese deceased 2 12 
lawerican Art Printer. 


WeE acknowledge receipt of specimen book of wood type, 
manufactured by the American Wood Type Company, South 
Windham, Connecticut, which contains a very complete list of 
the various letters and borders made by the company. The prices 
of wood type have recently been reduced, and parties about to 
purchase material of this description would do well to write to 


this firm 
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THE CHILDS-DREXEL HOME FOR UNION PRINTERS. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES — A FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR 


STRUCTURE TO BE ERECTED. 





Pursuant to notice given, a meeting of the Board of Managers 


of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers was held in the city 


of Chicago, November 18, for the purpose of deciding on the plans _| 
and specifications for the erection of the same, as also its cost. 
August Donath, J. D. Vaughan, 
James J. Dailey, Edward T. Plank, Amos J. Cummings, Frank S. 
Pelton, William Aimison, James G. Woodward, George A. Morgan, 
W. H. Parr and W. S. McClevey. 

After the board had ratified its action at Atlanta, prior to its 


The members present were: 


incorporation, in the selection of officers, a formality required 
by law, an informal discussion as to the amount to be expended 
in the erection of the building was had, and certain resolu- 
tions adopted by Colorado Springs Typographical Union, No. 82, 








were read, petitioning that the building to be erected should | 
cost not less than $75,000. The resolutions were ordered placed | 
on file. 
The Inland Printer Company's invitation to a banquet, and 
invitation of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, to a carriage | 
drive and to the theater, were accepted | 
After a lengthy discussion upon the matter of what the cost of | 
the building should be, the board adjourned to meet at 11 P.M. | 
Upon reassembling the discussion was resumed, whereupon | 
Mr. Morgan moved that the maximum sum to be expended for the 
building be $50,000. The | 
Morgan, Cummings, Dailey, Vaughan and Woodward voting in 
the affirmative, Messrs. Plank, Pelton 
McClevey voting in the negative 
Mr. Morgan then moved that a committee of three be appointed, 
the president of the board to be chairman, to let the contract for 


motion was carried, Messrs. Donath, 


and Aimison, Tarr, and 


the building, decide upon the site, let the contracts for grading 
and for water (for three years, at $100 per year; the first year to 
be paid for), and that the committee be authorized to expend $200 
for grading ; provided, that the president may appoint a substitute 





in case he is unable to serve. 

The motion was carried, as was also a motion by Mr. Pelton | 
providing that the committee be known as the Building Committee. | 

Adjourned till 9:30 A.m., Wednesday, November 19 | 

At the hour named the board met, whereupon the president | 
named as his associates on the Building Committee, Messrs. | 
Vaughan and Morgan; and as a substitute, Mr. McClevey | 
Mr. Morgan introduced the following | 
Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to publish the proceedings of 
this meeting inthe next edition of the 7yfographical Fournadl. 

Adopted 

By Mr. Morgan: 

Resolved, That the 
Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, held in the city of 


members present at the meeting of the Board of 


Chicago, on Thursday, November 18, 
Mr. Albert H. Brown and the other officers and members of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union for their kindness and courtesy extended to this board 
during its meeting in this city; and also to the Inland Printer Company and 


A. C. Cameron for their generous hospitality. 
Adopted 


At this juncture, Mr. 
route, arrived, and after the action of the board had been recited, 


Lambert, who had been detained en 
he expressed himself as in accord therewith 

Adjourned. 

Mr. B. McCuure, of Valparaiso, Indiana, called on us recently 
with samples of reglet that he had had cut from cocobola wood. This 
wood does not absorb moisture, and a piece of it put in water will 
immediately sink: Whether there is any advantage in its use has 
yet to be decided. The wood from which his reglets were made 
cost $1.05 ; the cutting $1.50, and the express charges 45 cents, a 
total of $3.50 for eight pieces of .each size from thirteen ems to 
The cutting was done by the Hamilton Manu- 


forty ems pica. 
facturing Company of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


1890, hereby express their thanks to | 
| 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE TRUSTEES BANQUETED. 

On Wednesday evening, November 19, a banquet was tendered 
the trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers at the 
Café Vendome, by H. O. Shepard, president of the Inland Printer 
Company, A. C. Cameron occupying the chair. The following 
was the menu presented : 

Blue Points. 
Green Turtle Soup. 
Whitefish a la Point Shirley. 


Parisienne Potatoes. 


Sherry. 


Haute Sauterne. 
Patés A la Romaine. Claret. 
Filet de Boeuf a la Bordelaise. 

Choux-fleurs au Gratin. ommard, 

Roast Quail, Oyster Dressing. 
Lettuce Salad. Lommery See. 
Fromage de Brie. Cafe, 

After ample justice had been done the good things provided, 
the following toasts were presented: ‘‘ The Childs-Drexel Home 
" , . wd . ” . . 
for Union Printers,” responded to by August Donath, president of 
the board ; ‘‘ The International Typographical Union,” by E. T. 
‘‘The Press,” by. the Hon. 
D. Vaughan; 


Plank, president of the International ; 
Amos J. Cummings; THE INLAND PRINTER, by J. 
‘*An Undivided Country,” by William Aimison. 

also made by Messrs. Shepard, Brown, Carroll, Lambert, Wood- 


Kemarks were 
ward and Crawford. The occasion was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one, a love feast in fact, the best of feeling prevailing. Those 
present were : 

Donath, Edward T. Plank, Hon. 
James B. Dailey, J. D. Vaughan, William Aimison, James G. 
Woodward, George W. Morgan, William Lambert, W. H. Parr, 
W.S. McClevey, Frank S. Pelton, H. O. Shepard, A. C. Cameron, 
A. H. McLaughlin, R. Carter, Albert Brown, William 
Kennedy, M. J. Carroll, Mark L. Crawford, James Peck, George 
Day, P. J. Weldon, J. R. Jessup and Charles Boudreau. 


August Amos Cummings, 


Samuel 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

Tue Columbia Lithographing Company, of Chicago, has con- 
fessed judgment for $30,000. Liabilities, $40,000; assets about 
$25,000. 

Mr. ALBERT AUER, foreman of the pressroom in the govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, has been paying a visit to his 
old home and friends, all of whom were glad to see him. 

On or about January 1, Mr. 
remove into his new and more extensive quarters on Monroe 


I8oI, George H. Taylor will 
street, the site of which is a little west of his present location. 

THe American School Chart Company has been incorporated 
in Chicago, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to do a publishing 
business. The incorporators are Kk. W. Wortman, Nellie E. 
Woods and F. M. Woods 

THe firm of Rand, McNally & Co. 
J. W. Ostrander a magnificent gold watch, which contains the 
‘* Presented to J. W. Ostrander by Rand, 


recently presented to 


following inscription : 
McNally & Co. as appreciation of his services in moving their 
machinery, October, 1890.” 

H. H. Latruam, 304-306 Dearborn street, reports state of trade 
His shipments at the present time exceed by 
The demand for his 


as_ excellent. 
$70,000 those of the same date of 1880. 
‘‘Rival Power” paper cutter is exceedingly encouraging. Orders 
for it have recently been received from Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Denver and Cleveland. 

AT a recent meeting of the Chicago Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, held Thursday, October 23, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, and the secretary instructed to send a copy 
thereof to advertising agents : 

All advertising matter that may have the appearance of reading matte 
and is ordered to be inserted in any newspaper in this association at display 
rates, shall be indented one pica em on each side of the column, 

THE samples of New Year’s cards for the season of 1891, offered 
by the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 183-187 Monroe street, must 
be seen to be appreciated, and are far ahead, in design and execu- 


tion, of any which it has heretofore offered to the trade. Its 
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specimens of programme folders, invitation cabinets, advertising 
cards, ete., are bewildering in variety, and embrace almost every 
imavinable design and quality. The trade at large would do well 
to keep these facts in mind. 


(x November 1 Mr. Andrew H. McLaughlin, a gentleman well 
and favorably known to the printing trade in this city, assumed the 
management of the Chicago branch of the Charles Eneu Johnson 
& Co's Printing Ink Works in place of Colonel Rundlet, who is 
about to take up his residence in New York. While we are sorry 
to lose the colonel, who has so ably represented the firm in 
Chicago for thirteen years, we are pleased that his mantle has 
fallen upon so worthy a successor. We congratulate the company 
on their selection. 

Own Tuesday afternoon, November 18, the trustees of the Childs- 
Drexel Home for Union Printers enjoyed a carriage drive through 
Jackson Park, the site of the Columbian Fair, tendered by 
Chicago Typographical Union. They were accompanied by sev- 
eral members of the local organization, the entire party being 
under the guidance of President Brown, who did all in his power 
to entertain the guests. The drive occupied about three hours, 
and all the gentlemen participating therein expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with the situation. 

PROFESSOR MARSHALL D. EWELL, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has just completed what is probably the largest dividing 
engine in the world. The whole machine is 17 by 8 feet and 
weighs about 1600 lbs. The available length of the screw is 48 
inches, and the ruling carriage has a clear motion of 50 inches. 
The machine is exftrely automatic, and is driven by a Tuerck 
water motor. In ruJing diagonal plates the length of the stroke is 
regulated automatically from the shortest to the longest stroke and 
the reverse. Every detail of the machine has received the most 
careful attention and embodies the result of years of experience 
in fine ruling. Lines can be ruled by the automatic action of the 
screw from 50 to 4ooo per inch, and uniformity of spacing is 
guaranteed. The machine will be used principally for the pro- 
duction of screen-plates for half-tone work, though line standards 
of length can also be made on the same machine. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


MEGARGEE & De CeENEA, paper dealers, Philadelphia, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

A NEW mill is being built, at Bellows Falls, Vermont, by the 
Fall Mountain Paper Company. 

THE Sugar River Paper Mill at Claremont, New Hampshire, 
is filling a large order from Australia. 

THE Kearney paper mill at Lincoln, Nebraska, is about to start 
up, and will employ twenty-five hands. 

THe Lake Erie Fiber Company has been organized at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,000. 

THE Crescent Paper Company, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
has been incorporated at Fort Wayne, Indiana. : 

A PAPER mill, to cost $50,000, is under construction at Oak Cliff, 
lexas. It will manufacture strawboard and wrapping. 

lute Morrison & Cass Paper Company of Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 

l'ur Three Rivers Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
turned out 76,000 pounds of paper for the week ending October 30. 

THE paper mill at Beatrice, Nebraska, is unable to meet its 
orders with the present plant, and additions are under considera- 
tion 

» ILD - ° 4 ; 

Paper and pulp making stands thirteenth among the sixty-three 
industries of Wisconsin, and new plants to the value of $243,775 
were erected last year. 

l'ue Hudson River (N. Y.) Pulp & Paper Company recently 
held a meeting and made an increase in the capital stock from 
$120,000 to $1,700,000. Of the increased amount $500,000 is pre- 
ferred, which remains unissued ; $960,000 was issued for property 
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required in the extension of their business, and $240,000 for a cash 
balance. 

Tue Karfiol Lace Paper Company, of New York, has filed 
articles of incorporation. It will manufacture lace and shelf 
paper. Its capital is $20,000. 

FrANK GopFREY has purchased the plant of the Aldine 
Printing Company, at Detroit, and will add the manufacture of 
envelopes and paper novelties. 

THE Hampden Envelope Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
will move to Dayton, Ohio. The company goes west in order to 
better accommodate their western trade 

L. E. Howe, secretary and treasurer of the Erie (Pa.) Paper 
Company, will remove to Joplin, Missouri, where he will enter 
into the wholesale paper and stationery business. 

FRANK O. and Bernard B. Megargee, lately with I. N. Megar- 
gee & Co., Philadelphia, will engage in the paper business at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, under the style of Megargee Brothers. 

THe Hudson River Pulp & Paper Company, New York, has 
increased its capital stock from $120,000 to $1,700,000, of which 
amount $500,000 is preferred and held in reserve. 

ACCORDING toa recent report of the British consul at Bilboa, 
schemes for the erection of paper and chemical manufactories in 
the Spanish province of Biscay are in course of development. 

Tue Toronto G/ode informs its readers that there are about 
1,300 paper mills on the continent, and of these 300 were built 
last year. The daily product of pulp and paper is put at 7,500 
tons. 

THE construction of the new building of the Connecticut River 
Paper Company, at Holyoke, Massachusetts, is going forward 
rapidly. It is to be 60 by too feet, five stories high, and gives 
33,000 feet floor space. 

THE Whiting Paper Company are to make the paper for the 


’ 


new styles of postal cards known as ‘‘ ladies’ cards."’ These 
cards, smaller than the ordinary ones, will be of a pearl gray or 
some similar tint. 

Basic City, Virginia, expects to have a mill for the production 
of all grades of paper and articles of paper merchandise. A 
company, with $50,000 capital stock, and S. Longley, of Cincinnati, 
as president, has been organized. 

At Holyoke, Massachusetts, November 1, the George R. 
Dickinson Paper Mill was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$30,000 or $40,000. The fire started in the bleach room, and 
that and the rag room were gutted. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion. 

THE capital stock of the Crescent Paper & Pulp Company, 
of Hartford City, Indiana, has been increased from $30,000 to 
$100,000, the new portion being taken by Fort Wayne capitalists, 
who will control the management. Colonel Zollinger will continue 
as the president and business manager of the company. 

At Harrisburg, on the gth of October, a charter was granted 
the Morrison & Cass Paper Company, of Tyrone, Blair county, 
Pennsylvania, with a capital of $500,000. The following are the 
directors: John S. Morrison, Richard Beaster, Tyrone; Joseph 
K. Cass, Oliver Etnier, Pittsburgh ; Samuel Irvin, Allegheny City. 

Tue following circular explains itself : 

OFFICE OF CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ) 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. f 

We are pleased to announce to the trade that we have added to our plant 
the adjoining mill, lately owned by the Dickinson & Clark Paper Company, so 
that hereafter in addition to our lines of Colored Mediums, Glazed Hardware, 
and Specialties, we shall manufacture a superior quality of Boox, Fats and 
RULED WRITINGS. 

Our purchase including the good will of the Dickinson & Clark Papert 
Company, their unfilled orders will be executed by us without interruption, 
and we trust that we may be favored with your future business in these lines. 

CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Having sold our mill, together with the good will of our business, to the 
Crocker Manufacturing Company as above, it gives us pleasure, while 
thanking the trade for the generous patronage which we have enjoyed, to 
express the hope that our customers will turn over to the new owners the 
business with which they have heretofore favored us. 


Dickrnson & CLARK PAPER COMPANY. 











THE 





PERSONAL. 

We acknowledge friendly visits from the following named 
gentlemen during the past month: N. E. Parker, editor Uvited 
Opinion, Bradford, Vt.; M. L. Allison, Mifflintown, Pa.; W. A. 
Jefferson, West Bromwich, England; W. R. Guilo, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; T. J. Walker, Lisbon, N. H.; John E. Mangan, J. E. 
Mangan Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. B. Becktoild, of 
Becktold & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank L. Montague, of Mon- 
tague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York; H. W. Rokker, 
Springfield, Ill.; Frank C. Tolan, Fort Wayne, Ind.; James M. 
Culver, Denver, Colo. ; J. A. Isaacs, printers’, bookbinders’ and 
electrotypers’ machinery, New York; J. C. Von Arx, vice-presi- 
dent New York Engraving and Printing Company, New York ; 
A. W. Turner, Zeadev, Earlville, Il.; J. N. Onstott, Democrat, 
Petersburg, Ill.; L. Wessel, Jr., Capital City Courier, Lincoln, 
Neb. ; R. J. Story, Story & Fox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OBITUARY. 


At aspecial meeting, held November 6, of Salt Lake Pressmen’s 
and Stereotypers’ Union, No. 41, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

WuereEas, It has been the*will of Divine Providence to call from us in 
his early and useful manhood our late worthy and esteemed fellow-craftsman, 
Oswald H. Patchel; and 

WuereEas, In his death the Salt Lake Pressmen’s and Stereotypers’ Union 
No. 41, has lost a steadfast friend, its principles a stanch supporter, the 
community a widely known and honored young man, and the home of his 
parents a lovable son and brother ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect and esteem to the memory of om 
late brother, the charter of this union be draped in mourning for thirty 
aays ; 

Resolved, That we extend to the father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
our heartfelt sympathy in this, their time of grief, and in which we are joined 
by a host of sorrowing friends in the community ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the parents of our 
iate brother, to the 7yfographical Fournal and THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
that they be spread upon the minutes of the proceedings of this union. 

WILLIAM Jack, President. 
CHARLES W. YOouNG, Secretary, 


TRADE NEWS. 

Tue Times Printing Company, Owosso, Michigan, has sold 
out 

Tue Huber Press Company are doing a large business in the 
West 

Tue firm of Morgan, Bancroft & Henderson, printers, Sioux 
City, has been dissolved. 

Messrs. Hott & Cravens have started a well stocked job 
office in Colorado Springs. 

THE Journal Publishing Company, Helena, Montana, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000 

J. H. Parry & Co., printers, Salt Lake City, Utah, have been 
succeeded by the Magazine Printing Company. 

THe Echo Publishing Company has been incorporated at 
Houston, Texas, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

W.M. Kimmet & Co., book and job printers, have recently 
commenced business at 1114 Howard street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Tue Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
purchased property and will build a large and handsome office on 
the corner of Doty and Carroll streets. 

Mr. T. W. Exviortt, late of the “ree Press engraving depart- 
ment, London, Ontario, is now at the a/e/ier of Mr. W. Kurz, 
photographer and photo-engraver, New York City. 

Reports of the state of trade throughout the West are encour- 
aging. 


flattering for a long time, says the /zk //ustler, of Denver. 


Prospects for a prosperous winter have not been so 


THE Plowman Publishing Company of Moline, Illinois, writes, 
under date of November 1: Our business for 1890 will show a 


gain of about sixty per cent over that of 1889. Our press record 


for October, on three cylinders and one jobber, shows 613,180 
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| impressions, a large part of the work being run double — in fact, 


nearly or quite half of it. Our business is growing almost out of 
our hands, and extends from Maine to California, and from 
Dakota to Texas. 

THE American Detector Company, of New York, has been 
- trustees, William C. Rhelan, Samuel 
E. Jones and William F. Jones. 


incorporated to publish the -lmertcan Detector and other publica- 
tions. Capital, $100,000 ; 


THE Utica (N. Y.) //era/d¢ was sold on October 22 to John A 
Goodale. A new company with a capital of $85,000 has been 
incorporated to continue the publication of the paper. The 
indebtedness of the old concern is said to amount to $130,000. 

THe Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
160 William street, New York, has accepted the selling agency for 
the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Company, and all business 
hereafter connected therewith will be transacted by and through 
the former named company. 

AT the recent meeting of the creditors of Bufford’s Sons’ Litho- 
graphic Company, of Boston, it was stated by the committee that 
the effort to form a stock company, with a capital of $100,000, had 
been unsuccessful. It was voted to direct the trustees to sell the 


property as a whole to the highest bidder. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

To coLor white pasteboard the color of leather, soak in solution 
of copperas and then in ammonia. 

NewspaPERS in the island of Ceylon ought to be spicy, but 
they are most frequently the reverse. 

Wuat's in a name, O shade of Stratford, when Edgar Allan 
Poe (in 1890) is captain of an American college football team ? 

Captain L. W. Cutter, editor of the Denver /ve/d and Farm, 
and at one time an associate of Horace Greeley, died Saturday, 
October 18. 

A NEW stenographic machine in use by the Italian parliament 
is capable of recording 250 words a minute and can be manipulated 
by a blind person. 

To print red on black paper, try printing once with varnish 
and twice with red if an intense color is desired. So states the 
Berlin Typographical Society. 

On Saturday, October 11, and the following day, prominent 
visiting printer-editors were plentiful all along the line of New 
Jersey’s section of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

Joun Boye O'’REILLY’s first editorial contribution to the 
3oston /7/o¢ was a eulogy of Charles Dickens, written shortly 
after the great novelist’s death in the summer of 1870. 

In his most recent speech, Hon. Mr. Gladstone rattled off a 
single sentence containing two hundred and fourteen words, and 
these required twenty-four lines of type in the London “evs. 

YEARS before the Indianapolis venture of Rev. Elijah P. Brown 
there was a Aamshorn newspaper in New York City, owned and 
edited by Wiliis A. Hodges, a negro abolitionist, who has recently 
died. 

Dr. Epwarp BEepLor, who is United States consul at Amoy, 
has for his efficient side-partner Mr. William E. S. Fales, one of the 
best informed newspaper men, popular in New York and there- 
abouts. 

Books printed in Japanese begin where ours end, the word 
finis coming where we put the title page; the foot notes are 
printed at the top of the page, and the reader puts in his marker 
at the bottom. 

THE best thing to clean rollers used for printing copying inks 
is said to be spirits of wine. It takes the ink off immediately, 
does not injure the rollers (as water does), and, as it vaporizes 
almost instantly, the rollers may be used at once. 

In the world-renowned British Museum there is a coilection of 
the old Greek advertisements printed on leaden plates. The 


Egyptians were great advertisers. Papyrus leaves more than 
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three thousand years old have been found at Thebes describing 


slaves and offering a reward for their capture, and at 


runawas 
Pompeii ancient advertisements have been deciphered on the 
walls 

Tur man who helps to lift somebody else’s burden gets a 


stronger arm by doing it; but the man who, without help, lifts 
seven bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER has ‘‘a load on,” 
even if he is more sober than the proverbial judge. 

Senor Jose F. Gopoy, editor of Za Republica, formerly of 
San Francisco, has been appointed by President Diaz to repre- 
sent him at the San Antonio’(Tex.) International Exposition. 
He is an orator and speaks American like a Chicago advertis- 
ing agent. 

Ir is proposed to honor the memory of John Boyle O'Reilly by 
setting apart an alcove in the new public library building in 
Boston, to contain as complete a collection as possible of Celtic 
works. This specialty was often advocated by the poet editor 
during his life. 

Tuer erratic {and erotic) Tolstoi thinks it would be a good thing 
if every author would pigeon-hole his manuscripts (and publish 
nothing) during his. life. ‘‘ Then,” says he, ‘‘ there would be 
less printed paper in the world, and people would find time for 
reading what was really good.” 

Moses Hyman is the name of a young and capable artist who 
has made rapid progress in newspaper portraiture, his recent 
the New York 
aptitude for free-hand drawing and keen appreciation of individual 


work on Sun and New York //era/d showing an 


characteristics. Mr. 
Gg.” 


facial 
brated ‘‘V 


Hyman’s instructor was the cele- 


THE first patent issued in the United States was to Samuel 
Hopkins, on the 31st of July, 1790, for ‘‘making pot and pearl 
Now 


the average weekly issue is about 450, the aggregate number dur- 
2 7 J Bats 


ashes.” Only three patents were issued during that year. 
ing 1889 being 23,360, while the complete issue to the close of the 
present year. will have reached nearly 450,000. 

Tue following specimen of English as it is written by for- 
eigners, says the /vé /vend, is taken from a lot of testimonials in 
the advertising pages of Graphische Aunste, of Leipsic : 

It is with real pleasure for me that I am able to tell with sincere persua- 


sion that your machine is most praiseworthy; its self-counter works quite 


eminently. H. HouHMANN. 


\ 


DarMsrapt, 21th March. 

An English magazine during the American Revolution pub- 
lished an estimate of the future population of the North American 
colonies. Placing the population then at 2,000,000, and assuming 
that it would double every twenty-five years, it estimated that in 
the year 1890 the number would have increased to 64,000,000. 
This is about what we are said, in round numbers, to be likely to 
show. 

In order to make paper impervious to water it is suggested by 
D. McDonald and W. T. 
other material be first soaked in oil, and then passed between 


Tassie, of Canada, that the paper or 
wringing rollers, which press out the superfluous oil. The material 
is then dried and afterward completely covered with a layer of ink 
or similar material, which is distributed evenly over the surface 
with or without pressure. 

A FRENCH contemporary says that to give cloth a proper sizing 
for good impressions in lithography, typography or photography, 
it should first be soaked in boiling water alkalized with a little 
potash ; after drying, pass it through a confined bath containing 2 
parts of chlorydrate of ammonia and 3 parts of dry albumen to 
250 parts of water. After having been dried in the open air, the 
stuff should be sufficiently calendered, 

Paver matrices for making stereotype plates from type forms, 
used in newspaper offices, are prepared as follows: Make a jelly 
paste of flour, starch and whiting. Dampen a sheet of soft blotting 
Paper, cover its surface with the paste, lay thereon a sheet of fine 
tissue paper, cover the surface with paste, and so on till four or 
six sheets of the tissue paper have been laid on. The combined 
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sheet thus made is then placed, tissue face down, upon the form 
of types, which are previously dusted with whiting, and with a 
brush driven down upon the types and thereon allowed to dry 
The operation of drying is facilitated by having the types warmed 
by placing them upon a steam heated table. A blanket is placed 


over the paper during the drying operation. 


WHEN electrotypes are out of use and require to be stored, 
they should be kept in a dry place, and the surface of the plates 
should be oiled in order to prevent verdigris. When they become 
clogged with hard, dry ink, which the brush and benzine tail to 
remove, they may be cleaned and made equal to new in a few 
minutes by covering their sttrface with a little creosote, and 
afterward brushing the surface with benzine. 

In a late issue of A// Zhe Year Round mention is made of a 
Parisian evening paper which, printing the prospectus of a new 
mining company, described it in the most glowing terms. But the 
whole effect was destroyed by the sentence, ‘‘Cette mine est 
The last word 


certainement la plus riche du monde en filous.”’ 


should, of course, have been ‘‘filons’’ (veins). As it stood, how- 


ever, the passage read, ‘‘ This mine is certainly the richest in 
the world in swindlers.” 


In this year of surprises and advanced tariff (1890) the closing 
prices at the Liverpool Cotton Exchange are each day reported at 
the cotton markets along the Mississippi river valley in time for 
the opening of the cotton exchanges at these points in the morning 
of the same day, the difference in time being nearly six hours, and 
the distance one-fifth of the circuit of the globe; to transmit 
intelligence through which distance in 1837 would have occupied 
more than an entire month. 

THE proper ink for writing on zinc is nitro-muriate of platinum, 
which produces a jet-black indelible stain. Procure an ounce 
stoppered phial, into which put half an ounce of nitro-muriatic 
acid, composed of two parts of muriatic to one of nitric acid; then 
procure a small piece of platinum, such as the whole touch-hole 
ofa gun, which must be put in the acid and the stopper left out ; 
set the phial in the sun, or upon hot sand, until the acid has 
assumed a deep brown tint. A few drops of this should now be 
added to a little water and tried with a quill pen, adding drop by 
drop until a sufficient blackness has been obtained. The writing 
must be well washed in water as soon as it has blackened, and 
then it should be wiped dry and varnished. Or, dissolve in half 
a pint of common writing ink two pieces of sulphate of copper the 


size of a hazel-nut, and write on the zine with a quill pen. 


A NEW INK. 


Another useful invention has been perfected for utilizing 


bitumen for printers’ use. It is claimed by the discoverers that a 


natural semi-fluid bitumen or maltha, in varying degrees of 
density, exists in large quantities, and that much of it is adapted 
for use as a printing ink, for letterpress or lithography, with very 
It is elastic and tough, is indelible, and in 


It distrib- 


little manipulation. 
drying quality is superior to most inks manufactured 
finest and most 


utes perfectly, and is incomparable for the 


delicate cut work. Inits natural state it prints a rich dark gold 
color, but can be worked into almost any color desired by being 
ground with appropriate pigments. It can be thickened by boiling, 
or made thinner by the addition of linseed oil or a more fluid 
it will be a valuable 


bitumen. If it realizes what is claimed for it, 


aid to the printer.—J/odern Engraver. 

Tue Glens Falls Paper Mill Company, Glens Falls, New York ; 
the Glens Falls Pulp Company and the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 
Company, Ticonderoga, New York, have bought 537 square miles, 
or 343,680 acres, of timber lands in Canada, near Three Rivers, 
close by the lot of 150,000 acres recently purchased by a Glens 
Falls syndicate. The new purchase is covered with spruce and 
pine, and it is estimated that 300,000 market logs can be cut from 


it annually for fifty years. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 

Tue editors of Iowa are arranging to take an excursion to 
Mexico. 

Tue Editorial Association of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, 
held an adjourned meeting at Bethlehem, October 13. The next 
meeting of the association will be held at Hazletonon December 9. 

THE first ‘‘ladies’ night” of this season at the New York Press 
Club was Wednesday evening, October 15. It was a notable 
gathering of wives, sisters, daughters, sweethearts and brusquer 
guests. 

Mr. JAMEs E. HEaa, 
/Terald, was presented with an elegant gold watch, the gift of 


editor of the Lake Geneva (Wis.) 
those who participated in the recent excursion of the Wisconsin 
State Press Association to Superior, under his management. 

CONNECTICUT journalists, consisting of B. W. Maples, editor 
of the Norwalk //owr ; J. A. Bolles, of the New Milford Gazette, 
and T. S. Pratt, of the Rockville /owrna/, met recently at the 
house of H. B. Hale, of the of the 
Weekly Press Association. They prepared a report on the rules 
of advertising and other matters of interest to the association. 


Gazelle, as a committee 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

IN our reviews of specimens received in the October issue, 
we inadvertently omitted to give credit to Mr. Walter M. Moore- 
house, of the Oil City Derrick jobroom, Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
for samples therein mentioned. 

From A. J. Daniels, Chicago, business card in colors; F. W. 
W. D. 
Page, Fort Wayne, Indiana, illustrated catalogue; Alfred M. Slo- 


Thomas, Toledo, Ohio, combined calendar and blotter ; 


cum, Philadelphia, several specimens colored printing ; Edward F. 
Bigelow, Portland, Connecticut, package of samples of everyday 
work ; W. 
commercial printing, all of which are creditably executed; the 


H. Wright, Buffalo, New York, several specimens of 


Colonist job office, Victoria, British Columbia, book of specimens 
of colored label work, equal to anything of a similar character 
printed in the United States; the Bell Printing and Manufact- 
uring Company, Roanoke, Virginia; Finley & Hawley, Santa Rosa, 
California, four-page circular in colors; Flagg & Walker, San 
Bernardino, California, firm card in colors and bronze; Edwin L. 
Kappelman, Evanston, Illinois, several very neatly designed and 
A. T. Bliss & Co., 
Boston, embossed business card in gold and colors, unique and 


executed specimens of commercial printing ; 


effective ; J. W. Shepherd, Brockport, New York, business card 
in green and gold; C. L. Larew, Knoxville, Tennessee, package 
of business cards; McCulloch & Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, a number of cards, letter and bill heads, all of which are 
neat and clean and worthy of special mention; C. B. Wells & Co., 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a large number of specimens of general 
commercial work, all of which are a pleasure to examine, and 
what is better, we are glad to learn good work and good prices go 
B. Mead, New York; Shurley & 
a selection of specimens which 


together with this house; Thad. 
Kessler, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
would any Office, 
attractive; Guide Printing and Publishing Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky; F. A. Manger, Omaha, Nebraska; F. J. Webb, 
Hudson, New York; Franklin Repository Steam Power Print, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, poster in red and blue, a credit to 


do credit to the firm card being especially 


Chambersburg. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Sroux county, Iowa, has sixteen newspapers. 
NEWSPAPER men of Brockton, Massachusetts, have formed a 
press club. 

Tue ‘Springfield (Mo.) Datly Democrat is a new aspirant for 
public favor. 

S. A. MaTTHEWws will soon begin publishing a paper at Knox- 
ville, Georgia. 

A MONTHLY paper, quarto in form, is soon to be issued at 


Bowdoin, Maine. 
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THE Democrat is a new penny paper at Richmond and Man- 
chester, Virginia. 

THE Brockton (Mass.) Sv is a new paper published in that 
enterprising city. 

CoLORED men are about to start a daily organ of their race at 
Savannah, Georgia. 

THe Republican is a new seven-column folio, issued daily at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

WEIXEL & THoMas are the new proprietors of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Herald and Leader. 

THE Roanoke (Va.) Daily 7%mes appears in a new dress of type 
and in the eight-page form. 

THE Westerly (R. I.) /owrnal has been consolidated with the 
daily 77?éune of the same place. 

THE size of the daily issue of the ost-E.xfress (Rochester, 
N. Y.) has been enlarged eight columns. 

THE Unionist is the name of a weekly journal which has recently 
made its appearance in Memphis, Tennessee. It is devoted to the 
interests of the united trades and united farmers. 

Press has been incorporated at 


THE Printing 
an 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, to publish an evening paper. 


Company 


THE Press Publishing Company has been organized at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for the publication of a penny paper. 

MARBLEHEAD, Massachusetts, boasts of a recent addition to 
journalism in the shape of a new daily called the Zxferprise. 

Mr. W. D. Carr, of Knob Noster, Mo., has purchased the 
Colorado Springs Saterday JMJai/, and will make it a daily 
publication. 

THIRTY-EIGHT newspapers (morning and afternoon prints) are 
published in New York City. This enumeration includes five 
languages. 

THE newly-elected president of the Oregon Press Association 
is Mr. L. Samuels, publisher of ‘/Ves¢ Shore, a prosperous illus- 
trated satirical weekly. 

THE Demorest 77mes is the name of a neatly printed, ably 
edited seven-column weekly which has recently made its appear- 
ance in Demorest, Georgia. 

THE New Orleans Repudlican is the name of a new six-column 
four-page paper published in New Orleans, Louisiana. A. R. 
Burkdale is editor and manager. 

KEENE, New Hampshire, has a new daily paper, the Keene 
Evening Sentine/, the first issue of which was on October 20. It 
is a bright, newsy sheet, and deserves popularity. 

Mr. JoHN C. KLEIN, recently somewhat notorious as a Samoan 
correspondent, is editing and publishing a weekly journal in San 
Francisco, which he calls the Cyzic. It is illustrated in good 
style. 

THE American Paper Trade and Wood Pulp News is the name of 
a new weekly periodical, published in New York, by Andrew 
Geyer, 63 Duane street, devoted as its name implies to the interests 
of the paper trade. 

THE first copy of the Chinese Monthly News, published in 
The paper announces that 
It is 


Boston, has made its appearance. 
Wong Chin Foo is the editor, and F. Y. Moy the manager. 
printed in Chinese. 

Mr. C. D. Bricuam, of Pittsburgh, has been chosen editor of 
the new local morning paper just begun under the winning title 
of The Sun, 
capital, syndicated. 


Its price is 2 cents; its politics, republican ; its 


Ex-SpEAKER W. F. Ca.LuHoun has purchased a half interest in 
the Decatur (Ill.) Daily Republican, which has been conducted, 
since 1867 by J. R. Mosser and B. K. Hamsher. Dr. Calhoun 
bought Mr. Mosser’s interest, and will become the political editor 
Mr. Mosser is not in good health. 

THe Weekly Marlin Bolt, of Marlin, Texas, issued a special 
edition October 23, consisting of sixteen pages, containing sixty- 
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four columns. It was profusely illustrated by portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of the representatiye men of that locality, as 
also of its public buildings and private residences. 

Tue Champaign (Ill.) Gazetée has been sold to a company of 
Champaign people, who do not make their names public. The 
only agreement required of the purchasers is that the paper shall 
coriinue republican in politics. The paper is an old established 
one, and is one of the most influential in Central Illinois. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
Tue Boston G/ode now runs 115 frames. 


Co. Witt LAMBERT, delegate from Houston Union to the 


Denver convention, is now city editor of the Houston Daz/y Post. 

Tue Toronto Typographical Union has adopted an optional 
scale for morning newspaper composition, providing in lieu of 
advertisements 3314 cents per I,ooo ems. The regular scale is 30 
cents. 

A BENEFIT ball was lately given to F. P. Beslin, the blind 
editor of Colorado. The proceeds are to be used in sending him 
East to undergo an operation on his eyes, by which he hopes to 
have his sight restored. 

Tue difficulty in the office of the Nashville (Tenn.) Zvening 
Ilerald between the proprietors and the typographical union has 
been amicably settled, and in the future none but union composi- 
tors will be employed. 

THE New York /Vor/d, which has been much cramped for room 
of late, began early last month to use the pressroom in its new 
‘Pulitzer Building,” 
its new home with all departments of the paper. 


and will in a short time be able to occupy 


DurinG the month of October, 1890, the. following charters to 
local unions were granted: Americus, Georgia, No. 267; Dallas, 
Texas (pressmen), No. 46; Greensburg, Pennsylvania, No. 268; 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania ; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(stereotypers), No. 16; South Omaha, Nebraska, No. 269. 


Tue following crusher from Scranton, Pennsylvania, under 
date of October 20, explains itself: ‘‘I have your postal card with 
reference to the expiration of subscription, and in reply beg to 
say that I do not wish to renew. I am only one of the many 
despised amateurs, and have a small office simply for my own 


work and recreation.” 


TuE following gentlemen have been appointed deputy organ- 
izers for the states in which they reside: N. J. Quail, J/iner 
office, Butte, Montana; Marsene Johnson, Box 113, Fort Worth, 
Texas; William T. Miller, 48 Thirteenth street, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; M. Monahan, San Francisco; V. E. Fortson, 
Angeles, California; C. H. Humphrey, News office, Portland, 
Oregon ; William B. Higgins, Box 131, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Los 


THE following is the statement of the secretary-treasurer of the 
International Typographical Union for the month ending October 
31, 1890: 

Balance on hand as per statement of September 30, 1890............ $21,972.88 
3,442.38 


$25,415.26 
3,225.78 
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Tue following resolutions were adopted at a recent meeting of 
Colorado Springs Typographical Union : 


Whereas, As a feeling prevails in certain quarters of the country as 
regards the amount of money to be expended for the proposed Childs-Drexel 
Home for Union Printers, and as the citizens of Colorado Springs have 
donated to our use for the purpose eighty acres of their choicest land, it is 
but proper that the printing fraternity build a structure which will be in 
keeping with the surroundings for years to come; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the earnest wish and desire of the Colorado Springs 
Typographical Union, No. 82, in meeting assembled, that the building to be 
constructed shall be one that we can all be proud of, and that the structure 
when completed shall with all improvements cost not less than $75,000; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions shall be forwarded to the 
trustees in meeting assembled, at Chicago, November 19. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, middling; prospects, fair; composition 
on evening papers (female), 16 cents; bookwork (female), 16 and 18 cents; 
job printers, per week, $8 to $12. Smith Murphy, editor of the Genoa (N. Y. 
Herald, is soon to commence the publication of a penny evening paper here. 


The Morning Dispatch still slumbers. Rumors of a new job office soon. 


Austin, Tex. 
morning papers, 


State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, $20; job 
printers, per week, $20 and nine hours. Printing is onthe improve. Work 
in state printing office has begun, and quite a lot of printers are reaching the 
city. Work has begun on the dam across the Colorado river, and it is to be 
completed in two years from the first of this month. 
to five or six hundred men. 


It will give employment 


Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, good; prospects, first-class ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. A non-union paper employing thirteen 
men has been compelled to cease publication, caused by the vigorous boycott 
of the union, and a new paper has been started employing fifteen union men. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job 
The Times Publishing Company has ordered three 


Rogers’ typesetting machines, to be put in shortly, but with what success 


printers, per week, $12. 


remains to be seen. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. 
will come up at next meeting to increase rate of weekly wages for book and 


An attempt to make a new scale failed. Proposition 


job hands to $17. 


Burlington, Iowa. 
morning paper, 30 cents; 


State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on 


evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; job 


printers, per week, $14 and $15. The sheriff closed the printery of Harry 
Johnson, and it will be sold about December 1. The Burdette Company has 
notices posted that it will be sold the 19th inst., while Wohlwend Bros.’ 


business has increased so rapidly they are looking for a larger building. 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. 
J. H. E. Stilling, book and job printer and stationer, has made an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Work is very dull here at 
present. There is absolutely nothing to do in bock and job offices. News- 
paper work fair. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, doubtful ; composition 
on evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 
Sawyer and M. J. Sullivan, of the government office at 

‘‘Tom”’ has fatted up on proofreading, 
The Monitor's new four-story building is 


to $12. ‘*Tom” 
Washington, came home to vote. 
and the boys hardly knew him. 
nearly finished. 
Dallas, Texas.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 42 cents ; 
Job business very dull. 


job printers, per week, $18. Newspaper work fair. 


trade, fair; seem encouraging; 


Dayton, Ohio.—State of 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 32 cents ; book and 


prospects, 
job printers, per week, $15. The Evening Herald has moved into its new 
quarters, southwest corner Second and Jefferson streets, and has put in a new 
perfecting press, and the paper appears in a new dress. 


Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. There are plenty of printers in town. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; jobwork, per week, $15. 
Work has been given out pretty freely lately and printers have been in 
demand. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$12 to $15. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.-—State 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Nothing seems to disturb the 
Both news and job departments have plenty of work 


of trade, fair; prospects, same; com- 


even tenor of our ways. 
as usual. No. 39 will send a printer to the state legislature in the person of 


Al. S. White. About the right number of printers in town. 

Houston, Texas.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
and book printers, per week, $20. Morning newspaper work is splendid, but 
book and job offices are doing little. 
of sixty, and with rebate dues in force, the attendance is very encouraging. 


Houston union now has a membership 


Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 


on morning papers, 38 cents ; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
Book work dropped off 


job printers, per week, $16.50. and job have 


since the first of the month, owing to some extent to the closing up of 
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election work, and a number of day men have been laid off temporarily. 
George M. Cobb, a member of this union for several years, died Tuesday 
and was buried today. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents 
or $13; job printers, per week, $13. C. F. Messmore, secretary of No. 99, is 
making a hard canvass for member of the legislature from this district. No. 
99 initiated two new members today, 

Jacksonville, Fla.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Nothing of interest, save that 
which has already been reported. The Standard is issuing an eight-page 
daily. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37's cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. Business in all branches, good. Increase in member- 
ship last month, 40. The 7%mes evening paper a howling success both for 
publisher and printer. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. Central Labor Union gave a dance Thursday. 
It was a success both socially and financially. 

Lexington, Ky.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. The applications of C. R. Russell, J. J. 
Haddox, George Mitchell and Miss Nora Miller have been presented to this 
union, No. 189. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate ; prospects, not flattering ; 
composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 23 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. Thetrade here at present is rather dull, but may pick up. 
They took off three cases on the Yournal since the election. We have enough 

‘subs"’ at present to answer all purposes. 

London, Ont.—-State of trade, none too good ; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. The Free Press now runs two staffs — 
one night and one day. The boys seem to like the new order of things very 
well. The job printers have been none too busy lately, but trade is soon 
expected to revive. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 and $20. Would advise printers to keep away from 
this coast. The 77mes stillemploys fraternity men. The //eva/d surrendered 
on October 14. 

Macon, Ga.—State of trade, excellent ; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, $15 per week; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $20. Work has been unprecedentedly 
good for the past year. There was hardly any let up during the summer, and 
now every office has all it can do. No idle men. The scale on the Mews was 
advanced from $13 to $15 per week recently. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, pretty good; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. The Dazly Yournal has a 
new foreman, Joe Camey, vice J. Strong resigned. The Sext/nel is to put on 
a complete new dress of minion, December 1. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, brighter; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. There has been a slight 
improvement since last report, but there is a great plenty of compositors 
here to do the work. The local typothetz is having a fine time in this city in 
cutting prices. Week after week I hear the same story. It would be all right 
if they only hurt themselves, but others will suffer for their cut-throat 
actions. 

New Orleans, La.—State of trade, good in all branches; composition on 
morning papers 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. There has been an unusual number of printers 
traveling during this season, and all have found employment. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, $16 per week ; job 
printers, per week, $18. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15, $18, $21. Trade has not been as brisk since last report. 
It promises to be better if all things work as they have promised. 

San Antonio, Tex.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $20. The scale for job printers has been raised from 
$18 to $20 per week, and the scale of prices has been revised and several 
changes made. Typographical Union, No. 172, had election of officers at last 


meeting. 
San Diego, Cal.--State of trade, dull; prospects, duller; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 








job printers, per week, $18. No improvement in trade, though we hope to 
make something out of the county election by having all the officers elected 
give their work to union offices. 

San Francisco, Cal.— State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; com 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $21. Trade is brisk at present, owing 
to election. There will be a decided lull after election. There are plenty 
of men here. 

Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, the same; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; composition on evening papers, 30 cents; 
book and job printers, per week, $15. The Xegzster job room and H. W. 
Rokker’s office are running good forces of men, but business in the othe 
offices is nothing to boast of. There are plenty of ‘‘ prints” in the city. 

Springfield, O.—State of trade, fair; prospects, the same; composition 
on evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There does not 
seem to be much improvement in newspaper work, and subs are not being 
overworked, Jobwork is quite.good. No. 117 has increased the wages of 
time hands to $15 per week. The advance was granted without any trouble. 

Springfield, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; bookwork, 
32 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $16. F. K. Williams & Co. and S. G, 
Otis & Co. are to combine, increase their capital to $10,000 and establish a 
large printing plant in Wight’s block, opposite the new government 
building. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, per week, $10; job printers, per week, $10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, average good; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Printers have been all employed this 
week upon the registration. No idle hands at present. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 to 43 cents; 
wages of job printers per week, $16 to $20. Scale on Thorne typesetting 
machines, 19 cents for brevier, 22 cents for minion. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. Rumors of typesetting machines are thicker than 
fleas onacur dog. The latest is that several book offices are sending for 
them. 

Toledo, Ohio.— State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 38 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. This is the first year in the history of 
this union that traveling printers have been so scarce, and consequently 
work is good. 

Topeka, Kan.— State of trade, dull; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 284 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Work will probably pick up by last of month. 
Duller now than at same time last year. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, no better; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents, with an optional scale of 33% cents, the office 
setting the ‘‘ads’’; evening and weekly papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $11. The Globe has accepted the optional 
scale, and is now working under it. It is expected the Emzre will also take 
it up very shortly —the Word, of course, made it their chief ground for com- 
ing into the fold again. The financial secretary reports that we now have 509 
members on the roll, with 506 in good standing. This is the first time that 
we have had over 500. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, unchanged; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 314% cents; bookwork, 31% 
cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. The six-day law has created quite a 
flutter in union circles here, and there is much discussion being indulged in 
for and against it. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the law is being 
respected and lived up to. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $21. Mr. George Bartley, an old and trusted friend of 
No. 226, has left here to seek greener fields down the Sound. Tue INLAND 
PRINTER is anxionsly looked for every month. Say, that illustrated work is 
pretty ‘‘slick.”’ 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15. The Evening News, the new daily, is booming 
things; claims to have the largest circulation of any paper in the city. It is 
about six weeks old. Thethird annual ball of Typographical Union, No. 79, 
was a success in every way. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. There is generally plenty of men for the work. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, not very brisk; prospects, awfully 
uncertain; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 3313 
cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $15. Business at 
this season of the year is possibly quieter than it has been for a long time. 
This city is generally conceded a good winter town. One office at present is 
only working eight hours per day, and some of its help is out. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mr. H. G. BisHop has issued a second edition of his 
‘Printers’ Job Order Book and Record of Cost.’ We advise 
every job printer to begin the new year by using this book. It is 
printed and ruled so as to afford a simple plan of recording the 
cost of every job done, there being a separate column for each 
item of expense. Printers who have seen this book speak of it in 
the highest terms. 
is 11 by 17, and the price is only $3.00, which is about half what 


There is space for 3,000 jobs ; the size of leaf 


a single book could be made for. Tobe obtained of H. G. Bishop, 
Oneonta, New York. 


BRASS TYPE. 


The Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, is the only concern in 
America casting brass type for binders’ use. Send for a copy of 


their specimen book of brass type. 


TIME-TABLE FIGURES. 


Railroad printers are under lasting obligation to the Central 
Typefoundry for getting up a series of special figures for time- 
table work. Send for thetr book. 


PERFECT BOOK TYPE. 
The Central Typefoundry is shortly to offer a series of per- 
fectly cut book *type in all sizes, pearl to pica. It will no doubt 
be the standard series, recognized and adopted by the Typothetz 


of America. 


RONALDSON SERIES. 


Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan have sold to the Central Type- 
foundry matrices for casting the celebrated Ronaldson series of old- 
style, so that western printers can now be supplied with it. Cast 
with copper alloy metal, the most durable in the world. 


NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 

The Central Typefoundry is desirous of placing a copy of its 
specimen book in every printing office, and as it shows all the faces 
made by the Central and Boston Typefoundries, both being cele- 
brated for the beauty and originality of their designs, every printer 
should have one. Send your address to Central Typefoundry, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


MORE NEW TYPE. 


The Central Typefoundry, which has for several years led all 
its competitors in producing new faces, has just completed a 
series named ‘‘ Jefferson,” midway in width between ‘‘ Lafayette” 
and ‘‘Washington” and of the same style—also a series named 
‘De Vinne,” a bold-face old-style. 
to 6 point. 


Each series is made from 48 
Send for their new book. 


This is the name of a monthly sixteen page journal devoted to 
the interests of pressmen, which has recently made its appearance. 
It is published by Mr. T. J. Hawkins, 535 East Eighty-second 
Street, New York, under the auspices of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. 
We wish it abundant success. 


Price 25 cents per annum. 


ANDERSON & CO’S LITHOGRAPHED CALENDARS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a series of lithographed calen- 
dars for 1891, from the well-known firm of W. J. Anderson & Co., 
71 and 73 Spring street, New York. They embrace all sizes, 
devices and styles, suitable for the office, workshop, or counting 
house —all of them attractive and many of them being productions 
of the highest style of the art. Full set of samples of same will 
be sent by express on receipt of $2.50, which amount will be 
allowed on orders of $100 or over. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 

The Christmas and New Year’s cards and novelties issued by 
this well-known art publishing house are gems of the first water. 
In extent, variety, beauty, originality, design and execution they 
far surpass all previous efforts even by this world-celebrated firm. 
The impress of the thorough artist is stamped upon every one of 
them. That they will havea large sale— and deservedly so—is an 
assured fact. 


COSACK & CO., BUFFALO. 

The calendars for 1891 issued by the well-known firm of 
Cosack & Co., lithographers and publishers, Buffalo, New York, 
are worthy of more than special mention, a large number of them 
being truly artistic productions. They are adapted to all wants 
and tastes, and embrace every variety, from that required by the 
man of business to those which are worthy to embellish a lady’s 
boudoir. Their stock of fancy cards and advertising specialties 
is also more extensive and attractive than ever, and we have much 
pleasure in calling the attention of the trade to these facts, as 
no intending purchaser can fail to be satisfied both in styles 
and prices. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

It is well for the trade to be acquainted with the fact that the 
firm of Story & Fox, Buffalo, New York, show card and label 
finishing and general furnishers to the lithographic and printing 
trade, intend shortly placing on the market a drop memoranda, 
as also a book-form calendar, which will furnish an invaluable and 
constant reminder of dates, obligations, etc. A special feature 
connected with the production of these calendars is that the firm 
simply furnishes the plan (which is patented), and permits, with- 
out cost, parties using it the privilege of doing so, and printing the 
same, the firm only claiming the right to cut and make up the 
stock into calendar shape. ‘This firm likewise makes a specialty 
of gummed seals for lawyers and notaries public, and also manu- 
factures a flexible liquid composition of tablet glue, which retains 
its power in any climate, which requires no heating, as it always 
retains its liquid form, and has received the universal indorsement 
of every bookbinder, printer and lithographer that has used it. 
It is gratifying to know that their western business is increasing 
to such an extent that it contemplates, at an early day, opening a 
branch establishment in this city. 

BLOMGREN & LINDHOLM. 

On page 133 of this issue will be found an advertisement of this 
new firm, which has recently opened for business at 359 to 361 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Mr. Blomgren, the senior partner, was 
formerly with Blomgren Bros. & Co., and Mr. Lindholm has been 
in the photo-enlarging business in Chicago many years, at present 
being connected also with the Consolidated Copying Company. 
Both gentlemen being practical workmen, and having secured the 
best help possible, and the most improved machinery, it goes 
without saying that all work turned out will be of the best char- 
acter. This firm, besides producing typographic plates by photo- 
mechanical means, does fine wood engraving. Their process 
engraving is not confined to reproductions by zinc-etching alone, 
but also comprises gelatine relief plates for reproducing pen and 
ink drawings, fine wood cuts and steel engravings. They also 
reproduce direct from photographs or wash drawings by the half- 
tone or tint process. In addition to the high grade machinery in 
the finishing department, which includes a circular saw and a 
router made by John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, they 
have instruments for photographing of the latest and most 
improved style, and Mr. Blomgren’s own patented appliance for 
timing exposures, the latter one of the most important inventions 
of the day. By the use of electric light for photographing and 
for process work they are able to fill all orders promptly, as they 
do not depend upon sunshine. 
personal inspection of the members of the firm, and every order 
receives the most careful attention. Write to them for estimates, 


or call on them. 


Every department is under the 


! 
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PRANG’S HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 

The Christmas and New Year’s novelties for 1890-91 of the 
well-known art publishing company of Louis Prang & Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts, are more than usually attractive. This is 
especially true of their fine-art books and booklets, all of which are 
gotten up in superb style, and make beautiful and appropriate 
holiday presents. Among the former may be mentioned ‘‘ The 
Wings of the Seasons,”’ 
ing illustrations in colors and monochrome by Louis K. Harlow, 
with choice cover in design, a perfect gem; ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Esther B. Tiffany, illustrated in 
‘“The Story of a Dory,” 


by Frank T. Robinson, containing charm- 


Pine,” a Christmas masque, by 
monochrome by William S. Tiffany ; 
told in verse by Edward Everett Hale and salted down pictur- 
esquely by F. Schuyler Matthews, profusely illustrated in colors 
and line drawings—shape of a dory, with realistic mast and 
anchor, unique and attractive; ‘‘My Lighthouse,’’ and other 
poems, by Celia Thaxter, illustrated in colors by the author, with 
exquisite emblematic cover in design in colors. Among the art 
pictures may be mentioned ‘‘ Playing School,” an outdoor scene, 
representing children playing school, by Ida Waugh ; ‘‘ The Prize 
Baby’s Walking Match,” by the same artist, etc. 
designs are novel and chaste, and splendidly executed. 


In cards the 
In fact 
these productions are suited to all tastes and pocketbooks, and 
the purchaser must be difficult indeed to please who cannot find 
among the many attractions something to suit his fancy. 





Al YOUR OWN PRICE—Country newspaper and job office. 
Eight-column folio paper, one Taylor hand or power cylinder press, one 

by 11 job press, 300 pounds body type, bourgeois and nonpareil, forty-five 
fonts job type, paper cutter, lead cutter, stapling machine, etc. “Will 
inventory $1,500. Want to accept position in milling establishment. Address 
‘* EXPRESS,” care INLAND PRINTER. : 


OMPOSITORS—Send ro cents for patented copy holder. 
Agents wanted. GEO. W. BANTA, 792 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn. 


VERY YOUNG PRINTER should have a copy of Bishop's s 

“PRACTICAL PRINTER,” 200 pages. Price, $1. Also by the same 
author, ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION” and ‘* THE PRINTER’S READY 
RECKONER.” Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, Box 
1061, Oneonta, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. 


OR SALE—A complete dress of minion. A bargain. Good 
face and practically as good as new type. Apply at once, ‘‘ EVENING 
TRIBU NE,’ ’ Evansville, indiana. 





OR SAL E—Job printing office ; medium size; well equipped ; 
doing good business. Or will sell half interest to an expert job printer. 
Address T. L. M. HUBBARD, care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Newspaper and job office in New York state. 
Established over ten years. County paper with large circulation and 
good advertising patronage. Job department fully equipped with late styles 
new type. New Whitlock book and news press, withall attachments. A great 
bargain to the right parties. Address ‘ Z. U. Y.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITOR — An experienced, steady man _ who 
thoroughly understands his business, and is a tasty, rapid workman. 
Permanent position and good wages to the right man. Undoubted refer- 
ences with samples of work required. Do not write unless you can meet 
these requirements. MORRILL BROS., Fulton, New York. | 
F COURSE !—We can give them away, but we have only a a 
few more of the complete unbound sets of ‘‘American Printers’ Speci- 
men Exchange”’ (4 volumes) at $3.75. The balance, 10 volumes, we are going 
to bind and hold at $10 each, and they are worth twice as much. ED. H. 
McCLURE, Buffalo, New York. 


ARTNER WANTED—Man with $2,500 or $3,000 cash, can 

get half interest in first-class shop in city of 150,000, that did $15,000 busi- 
ness last year at good profit. Either practical man or hustler will do. Reason 
for selling, too much work for‘one man, as he has other business to attend to. 
Address, stating correct name and age, with references, ‘‘ O. K.,’’ care INLAND 
PRIN TER. 





ITUATION WANT ED—By a pressman of many years’ experi- 

ence on colored and general work; has worked on all c lasses of German, 
French, English, Belgian and American presses; has also had several years’ 
experience on power plate printing machines; has had chi irge of office with 
thirty-five machines; has alsotraveled for ink and color manufacturing house 
in South America, Europe, and the =. territory of the United States; is 
willing to go anywhere; speaks English, German and Spanish. Mz anufact- 
a + or employing printers wishing such a man can hear more by addressing 


USTLER,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
SP ECIMENS CHEAP—Full unbound set (4 volumes) of the 
Ime rican Printers’ Specimen Exchange, at $3.75 by express; or one sample 


volume (no choice allowed) at 60 cents, postpaid, and the balance of the set 
at $1.10 per volume, postpaid. Will then bind one or all the volumes at $2. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, Md York. 


WANTED—A competent all-around bookbinder to take charge 
of bindery located in Ohio oil region. Address ‘‘ BOOKBINDER No. 1,” 
care of INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—Every printer and pressman to know the ‘‘ Practical 

Printer’’ is the best and cheapest work on printing, in all its branches, 
now on the market. Price 25 cents, postpaid. J. W. ALEXANDER & CO., 
17 Griswold street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS 237,825 AND 240,099. 


THE CUSSONS CALENDAR PAD 


REQUIRES NEITHER EYELET NOR WIRE STITCH, 
But simply has to be glued or pasted tothe calendar card. Small sizes ready 


gummed and as easily attached as postage stamps. Manufactured by special 
machinery, and cost no more than the common kind. Twelve sizes now ready. 


CUSSONS, MAY & CO., Glen Allen, Va. 


PRESSMEN! 


RFUREKA OVERLAY KNIVES. 


The undersigned have succeeded in producing a knife for cutting over- 
lays, etc., which w#ll give satisfaction. Will outlast twenty erasers, and is 
sold by mail at less than the price of one. 

Send address and 25 cents to GEO. FERGUSON & CO., 860 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. 








COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Ruled of my new Auto- 
matic Engine, just 
completed. 


LINED PLATES 


FOR HALF-TONE WORK 
UP TO 48 x 48 INCHES. 





For particulars, address 


AK. D. BE MZELL, 
Room 39, 97 Clark St., CHICAGO. 





(Office Hours—2 till 3:30 P.M.) 











tHe S.K.WHITE 








Air tight 
Ink Fountains 
for eachcolor. | 


Superior i in Mechanical Construction . 
and without a competitor. [ Wepeceet. | 

















EarRL.B.SMITH 


Proprietor, 
215 Dearborn St. Room702 |] eval 1A87528 


CHICAGO, Ilinois. | ,feredaned 









































THE NEW SIDE-GAUGE. 
FOR ALL JOB PRESSES. 


a SE Ot ated ites IRST ever invented for the purpose, 
\ P * and offered to the trade at so lowa 
price as to make it look as though it 
wasasham. But it will do wonders, and 
when we think how often we have wanted 
a side-gauge that we could use without dis- 
pensing with the gripper, we are surprised 
that it was not thought of before ; and then 
to be presented in n such a simple form, and in a single piece of metal! It can 
be crowded right between the gripper and the tympan without smashing, 
losing its elasticity, or bearing off the gripper. Don’t you believe it? You 
will as soon as you try them. You will also find in them many more uses too 
numerous to mention in an advertisement; and all for the small sum of 





75c. per Dozen, assorted shapes. 25c. per set of three. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BY THE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


ASK FOR THE FLEXIBLE GAUGE PINS. 


























THE INLAND PRINTER. 








DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


W.P. HARMON, 

5 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Electrotypes of single letters, - - $ .75 

Set of twenty-four (omitting X and Z), $15.00 


Send for sheets, showing complete alphabet, to 


W. P. HARMON, 
809 14th Ave., South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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INLAND PRINTER. 


¢ hot 4" 


ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS 








Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
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Golors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 
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MANUFACTURED BY ... 


eo. [l\ather’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 





NEW: CHAMPION + PRESS 


‘SIHOMm LSAA 








Chase 6x10 in.; we ight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 Chase 1ox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


Sxxra ** : 600 ‘* 85 = 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 
oxr3 ** : 725 ‘* 100 ad oxr3 “* ee dg 140 
IOXI5 ‘* “1000 135 ons? ss 5 190 
8x12 ‘* P lain, Throw-off, 100 “s -71ea7 ** Ju ee 240 


9x13“ ‘ 113 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
two weeks’ trial 


Easiest running ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; 
Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


allowed, 


olumbian « ——) Press. 


PATENTED. 


STRONG, DURABLE, QUICK. 
‘ONIAVS'YOSVT = “IVOINONOD3 











BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Nib Bi Bik TEALO EO: sos nas; ancl oue sian ciens cee mbetenemersaenes $85.00 
No. 3.—8 X 12 inside CHASE... .......00000-ccccescscseccoseccevovccsccccees 150.00 
Throw-off, $15.00. Steam Fixtures, $10.00. Boxing, $3.00. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, and Dealers in all 
kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for Catalogue and Terms. 
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Typesetting Distributing Machine. 
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WLESTERN - THORNE: TYPESETTING: Co. 


156 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
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HE [JNION + + PIELPS, DALTON & ©. 
YPE FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET. 
CHICAGO. | ss 


























| COPPER | DICKINSON 


1] AMALGAM west unos. - 7 
| TYPE ee'TUPE ce 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














AND DEALERS IN 





| POUNDERG 


Drinters’ Wachinery, Supplies, Etc. e 















CURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 


HEN AN INT IQENT 
WW Of an 


25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 
For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 


U 





The only safe way to meet competition is to reduce the cost of production 


alia 


PRESSES. 
The Golding Jobber. 

Rapid and powerful ; perfect 
ink distribution, convenient tm- 
pression throw-off and adjust- 
ment, Sizes, 8x12, 10x15, 
122x18,15 221 inches. Speed, 
1,500 to 3,000 per hour, 

The Peart, 

Balanced platen movement ; 
strong and light running ; un- 
equaled for speed. Sizes, 5 x8, 
7x11, 9x14 inches. Largest 
size withthrow-off. Speed, 2,000 
to 3,300 per hour. 

Fairhaven Cylinder. 

Compact, strongly built; can 
be run easily either by hand or 
steam power, and has impres- 
sion throw-off. Speed, 1,200 per 
hour. No. 6, 31% 46, $goo. 


TOOLS. 

Little Giant Rule Cutters and 
Shapers, Lead Cutters, Rule 
Curvers and Miterers, Card 
Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Mail- 
ing Machines, Numbering Ma- 
chines, Punches, Eyeleting 
Machines, Perforators, Bellows, 
Tablet Presses, Brushes, Gal- 
leys, Imposing Stones, Quo/ns, 
Mallets, Planers, Tweezers, Bod- 
kins, Comp’ g Rules and Sticks. 


FURNITURE. 

Wood and Steel Run Cabincts, 
well-made and handsomely fin- 
ished ; Standard News and Fob 
Stands ; Poplar Fob Stands at 
special prices; Window Cabi- 
nets and Stands, Cases of every 
pattern, Roller and Galley Cabi- 
nets, Wood Furnitureand Reglet 
in yard lengths or labor-saving 
Jonts with Racks, Drying Racks, 
Galley Cabinets—anything made 
of wood and useful to printers. 








by using improved and rapid machinery. 


A NEW SIZE OF AN OLD FAVORITE. 


PEARL PRESS No. 5. 


Size, 9x14 inside Chase. 






Price, $180. 


Possesses all the good points of the 


smaller sizes, and the following - 
JAAD 


SPECIAL FEATURES: \igain9 ay 


Throw-Off — Convenient and 
easy of operation. 

Reversing Disk —Giving a more 
even ink distributicn. 

Balanced Treadle — An aid to 
easy kicking. 

Roller Drawer—With rack for 


six rollers. 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR STRENGTH, SPEED, 
CAPACITY 
AND THOROUGHNESSIOF 
CONSTRUCTION. Ze = 


woe 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 





oo) 


““OWL BRAND” INKS. 


Art Tones—Large variety of 
beautiful tones, unequaled for 
producing rich, artistic effects. 
Gold Size— That will work 
Jreely and adhere firmly to any 
stock, drying with a bright and 
permanent gloss. Gold Ink— 
A perfect substitute for bronze 
on low-priced work. Copying 
Inks-Work easily and copy well. 
Typewriter Inks-—Blue,Green 
and Purple. Colored Inks of 
every shade and color, put up in 
screw-top cans and collapsible 
tubes, Blacks—Unafpproached 

Jor density of color and working 
qualities. Owline—Reduces the 
stiffestink quickly, and preserves 
theelasticity of rollers. Bronze 
Powders — Our own importa- 


2 
seo TYPE. 

Largest stock and best variety 
of type in the country. The best 
productions of all leading foun- 
dries. Special agency for the 
MacKellar,Smiths & FordanCo. 
and Benton's Self-Spacing Tyfe. 


BINDERS’ CEMENT. 

Elastic, Liquid, stronger than 
glue; always ready for use. It 
greatly lessens the labor of tab- 


“Uns: SUPPLIES. 

Steam Engines, Electric and 
Water Motors ; Challenge, Ad- 
vance and Acme Paper Cutters, 
or any other pattern desired ; 
Standing and Proof Presses; 
Felt and Rubber Blankets, Press 
Board, Cutter Sticks, Stereotype 
Blocks, Sponges, Accurate 
Wrought and Cast [ron Chases, 
etc. 

ORDERS FOR COMPLETE 
OFFICES—newspaper or job— 
selected from our catalogue, 

jilled in from one to three days. 





© GOLDING & COQ. : : : MANUFACTURERS - - - Boston, Mass. d 
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ol), Balendars for 1891! | 
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We MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
)) HANDSOMEST DESIGNS. 


wn re eT 


©) 
/ 
y Specimen Book on Application. 
Magy 
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‘| JUsT OUT! 


Complete Specimen Sheets mailed 


to any address. 





: 
DICKINSON & OSBORNE, | 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ ano loapididts’ Goofs, | 
Raifroad Gickel Presses, 
Gonseculive Rumbering Machines, 
Steef Pfate SfraigAC laine ano 
Gycfoid Ruting Machines, 
Pantographs, | 





_ eS 





Geometricaf or ank-Rote Engraving lathes, 


AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 





GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 


~ Ot ag ETE eee 








THE KIMMERICH | 


-+ IMPROVED «+-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: i 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54, 


Ka Write for Prices and Particulars. -@% 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 





OVER 500 IN USE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen Gity Printing Ink Co. 








CINCINNATI. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
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— «Penn MINGHINE WORKS > 


me e657 DAPER-FOLDING 
4 MACHINERY. 





THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE 
and Accurate Folders. 


Fold to perfect register. Occupy less room than other folding machines. 
Very simple in construction, and of great speed. The easiest to operate. 


All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogue, 
BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 

3737 Filbert St. he le Philadelphia, Pa. 





HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M. C. M. A., 1887. 


pen, — 
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THE H. C. HANSEN 


POWER IMPROVED 


Pin-Hole Perforating Machine. 


4 IANSEN a 


It has many 












Price, 


S75. 


An ex 


-fourth the 


gth. 





iny New Pin-Hole Perforating Machine. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 24 « 26 HAWLEY st., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


Prices, 4 14 in., $45. F : . : 
“") 1 22% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175 ; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free. 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DOUBLE ROLLING + SINGLE END + SIX TRACKS + AIR SPRINGS 
FRONT OR BACK DELINVERY. 





The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every ten The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is unequaled 


or twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp and by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the rolling curve known to mechanics. From two to three teeth always in contact, 
least degree. thus obviating lost motion. 








The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. 

The Register is absolutely perfect at all speeds of the press, the bed and cyl- 
inder being locked in full gear twelve inches before the contact of bearers takes 
place, and remaining in gear for several inches after the head line has passed. 

The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet. This is accom- 
plished by charging the form with fresh ink both ways from one fountain. 

The Air Springs are applied vertically; the piston-head does not come out 
of the cylinder; no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated while 
press is in motion at all speeds. 


The sheet is delivered in front, clean side to the fly, without the printed 
side coming in contact with anything. Fly motion positive, no strap, no 
slamming. The motion is the same in delivering sheet and returning for 
next sheet. 

The Fly can be disconnected at a moment’s notice. 

This press is designed for the finest quality of cut and color work; can be 
used to charge the form both ways with fresh ink, or as a single end press, 
four or two rollers. 


No complicated movements to get out of order. 


eS : . -SIZEsS 
No.1. 4 Rollers, covering entire form. Be >d, 44 x60 inches inside bearers. Matter, 40% x 56 inches. 
No. 1 3 “ “a “ “ 48 x60 “ ‘“ “ 4414 x 56 “ 
No. 2 4 “e ““ “ec “c“ “cc 37% X52 “se “c ae“ ae 34 x 48 “ec 
No. 2 3 oe ae “cc “ce “ec 41% x 52 “ee “oe “ce “ 38 x 48 “ce 


DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED: 


No.1 + Rollers. L ength over all, 15 ft. Width over all, g ft. 3 in. 
No. 1 3 ie 15 ft. 8 in. g ft. 3 in. 
No. 2. 4 #4 “4g ~ 13 ft. 6 in. =4 se 8 ft. 7 in. 
No. 2 3 sid re 93 14 ft. 2 in. a rs 8 ft. 7 in. 


He ight over all, 6ft.4in. Weight boxe d, about g tons. Spe ed, goo to 1,300. 
6 it, 4 41. g% tons. 850 to 1,200. 

= ze 5 ft. 5 in. te ~ os  @ Sees, ie g50 to 1,5C0. 

a 5 ft. 5 in. ae ss ‘9 tons. * goo to 1,500. 


We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone-pulleys, driving-pulleys, two sets of roller-stocks, wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. 


WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER raneers :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
& Son ; McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 
Co.; Jersey City Printing Co., and National Bureau Engraving and tt Hal i co. Philade Iphia; Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Methodist Book Concern 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, Ill.; W. C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. ; ; Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. 

Ninety-seven presses running in these houses, 

Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber. 


Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. . 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, sout scents. 


17 to 28 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, —~-—_ WHVWW YORK. 





WESTERN BRANCH :—3801 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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A GLANCE AT WHAT VOLUME VIII 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER 
SS TO BE. 





THIS TIME we beg to announce our plans for the next volume. Beginning with the 
October, 1890, issue, THE INLAND PRINTER starts its eighth volume. Ever since 
the first number of this magazine was issued, it has been the aim of its publishers to 
improve it and make it ¢Ae des¢ publication of its kind extant. That this endeavor 
has been carried out successfully one glance at the September, 1890, issue, or a 


bound copy of Volume VII will prove. Volume VIII will be in many respects 





superior to those of previous years. ‘The colored inserts, and all special features 





that have made THE INLAND PRINTER so popular, will be continued, and many new features added to make 
9 still more attractive and welcome in offices in every part of the world. A series of articles on Shorthand, written 


expressly for THE INLAND PRINTER, will be begun in an early 





issue, and continued from month to month. The method of short- 
hand described in these articles is new, and has never before been READ WHAT THEY SAY. 


made public. This feature alone will be worth the subscription _ Cannot do without it.—2. S. Giles, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


‘ : P P Cannot get along without it.—A. M. Grindell, Mirror 
price. Instruction in engraving, stereotyping, etc., as well as ; Office, Manchester, N. H. 








Your magazine is looked for eagerly and appreciated 


practical lessons in all that pertains to the printer’s art, will be highly.—Yohn D. Conway, Printer, Lawrence, Mass. 
‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ° : J Keep THE PRINTER coming my way.— S. G. Williams, 
given space in its pages. Its editorials, contributed articles, Ritts Tans, Reed ha wi 


Iam highly pleased with THE INLAND PRINTER, and wish 
yt} 


correspondence, specimens of typography, answers to corre- you contimmed Gaccas.—*  Eheghdt, Linden, Wt: 





. > - a ental . -6 >news. etc r} ac sre ey screive Inclosed find my subscription. I know oe ay thing 
y q 

spondents, engravings, trade news, etc., will, as heretofore, receive when I see it.—Edmund A. Darling, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

especial attention, and be found instructive and entertaining. THE INLAND is my favorite journal, and I read each one 


from cover to cover.— Jno. W, Michael, 817 N. Capital St., 
Washington, D.C. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a regular visitor that we look 


arts of > m1 sctifv] . > ectee j tThic AV for eagerly every month. It should be in the hands of all 
parts of the country, testifying as to the esteem in which they criutene duce It Cade. Mundie, Win. 


We have hundreds of testimonials from subscribers in all 


hold THe INLAND PRINTER. We select a few from those recently We could not live without THE INLAND PrinTER here on 
* the Columbia river.—Geo. M. Cornwall, Gazette Publishing 
Co., Cathlamet, Wash, 


I value your interesting journal highly, and could not 








received, to show the tone of expressions daily reaching this office. 


: is 71 > ic ‘ - ic nave ec . afford to have it discontinued. I inclose my renewal. 

It is not possible to publish all, but those on this page echo the | “IWC Finbold, Grand Valley, Ont. 

; sentiments of many others. } ; Inclosed find $2.00 which kindly place to my credit on 
INLAND PRINTER—the best printers’ journal published.— 


H.£E. Tuttle, Sawyer & Woodard, Osage, lowa. 
I am very much pleased with your most excellent jour- 


Ns fciee, se ‘ ns — or > are nal, and have but one complaint to make, and that is, it 
Canvass your office or city and organize a club. Let others weriun Gal aa Pat Ce tie dead 


Do not fail to renew your subscription if it has expired. 


You need not fear; I desire THE INLAND as much as you 
may wish to send it. I inclose my subscription. My best 
wishes for your continued success.—Z. 1/7. Denison, the 
Job Printer, Marshall, AMlich. 


know of the benefits to be derived from the careful reading of 


kia Atte dice 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Ey. I have been trying for two years past to live without 
a $2.00 A YEAR. THE INLAND PRINTER. If you will put my name on your list 
Bs . I won't do it any more. Inclosed find $2.00 for year’s sub- 
‘s $1.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. scription.—Jas. Aiken, Pub. Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
q 20 CENTS FOR A SINGLE COPY. Inclosed find $2.00, for which please continue my name 
E r on your subscription books for another year. I consider it 
F $1.50 PER YEAR IN CLUBS OF SIX OR MORE. invaluable to any printer who has any appreciation of the 


4 
art. I might fill this page with compliments, but I con- 
sider the renewal of a subscription the best manifestation 
of appreciation.— Wm, Ferguson, Secy New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, New York. 
I have subscribed to a great many trade journals in 
my — but for originality and usefulness of articles, 
style of advertisements, presswork, and in fact general 


Write at once for any further information, or send on your 
subscription or club list to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





get up, have found none to approach THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The specimens of process work are delightful, and the 
intricate en of rule-work, inserted from time to 

time, regular eye-openers.— John Bambridge, Temuka 
Leader Office, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
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© WALTER SCOTT &.c0@ 
PLAINFIELD, NJ. U.S.A 


= 





Class @ R.—THE SCOTT FLAT BED;}PERFECTING PRESS, with voll il peer sail two veallinn, vith: and screw dis- 
tribution. Works sheets of various sizes in length and width. 





Class R R.—THE SCOTT FLAT BED PERFECTING PRESS, with roll and table feed, four roller: table, rack 
and screw distribution. Works sheets of various sizes from roll. 








WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 


New York Office—Times Building. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J- 








J. W. OSTRANDER, 77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, WESTERN AGENT. 





